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1872.] The International Association. 809 

Aet. III. — Ox the International Workingmen's Associa- 
tion ; its Origin, Doctrines, and Ethics. 

Nothing, says M. Renan in his work on St. Paul, misleads 
men of the world more frequently, or causes them to commit 
more grievous mistakes, than the superficial aversion they feel 
against ill-bred or ill-mannered people. Manners, after all, are 
but matters of form, and it happens sometimes that those who 
have none are in the right. Wrapped as he is in his own fas- 
tidiousness, the man of society walks often, without knowing 
it, by the side of the man who is the chosen hero or apostle of 
the future. They are not of the same world. And the error 
of the man of society consists in thinking that the world which 
he sees is the whole world.* 

But it is not only the so-called man of the world who in- 
dulges in this gratifying belief. All tolerably prosperous per- 
sons who pass their lives in ease and comfort, all those, in other 
words, who belong to what we are wont to call the upper classes 
of society, are liable to the same illusion. Nor would the lower 
classes be exempt from it, if the world in which they live were 
attractive enough to induce forgetfulness of the " delectable 
mountains " that lie beyond its gloomy horizon. But even if 
the two strata of society were equally ignorant of each other, 
the power of ignoring the other seems to belong exclusively to 
the upper one, all stooping charity notwithstanding. This is 
not necessarily due to heartlessness or conscious pride. The 
French Court lady who suggested cake to the starving people 
as a substitute for bread, was probably quite sincere, and would 
have been ready to give away her own cakes, had she been 
asked to do so. But it cannot be denied that wealth and mun- 
dane happiness are, in themselves, demoralizing and blinding, 
if not stupefying, agencies, whose action is as certain and as 
permanent as that of any physical force, although their effects 
are often hidden and sometimes corrected or even neutralized 
by our own moral or intellectual reaction. Few people are con- 
scious of this action, and many talk of wealth and prosperity 
as they would talk of the atmosphere whose pressure, hut for 

* Freely rendered, from page 224 of the original. 
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the barometer, they would deny, and which is called heavy only 
when it is light, and light only when it is heavy. " There is 
no heavier burden to bear," says Goethe, " than a long series 
of happy days," and of " him who never ate his bread in tears," 
the same poet says, " he knows you not, heavenly powers ! " 
Jesus speaks tenderly and hopefully of the poor. Theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. But of the rich he speaks harshly; long 
pent up rancor and the memory of many wrongs could not find 
vent in harsher language. 

This sentiment, which is founded on experience and on cor- 
rect observation, is as old as the civilization of mankind, and 
is likely to endure so long as we have not discovered some 
means of effacing all mental, physical, and circumstantial ine- 
qualities among men, and so long as the various works and per- 
formances of men continue to have, or to be regarded as hav- 
ing, different degrees of dignity. The principal and primordial 
cause of the mischief was the institution or legal recognition 
of castes. A man's fate may be cruel, but it becomes revolt- 
ing when rendered hereditary. The cobbler's work is of less 
dignity than the sculptor's or the statesman's, but there is 
nothing nowadays to prevent his becoming a sculptor or a 
statesman, and he knows that his children will not be predes- 
tined to bind shoes any more than he was himself. 

In fact, the modern state has ceased to take legal cognizance 
of these distinctions and classifications. With the exception 
of royalty and the hereditary legislators in some countries of 
Europe, no castes are recognized in any modern state ; and with 
the principle of caste or of hereditary misery, the institutions 
of slavery, domestic bondage, and feudal serfdom had to suc- 
cumb and to vanish. Both Church and State, or to speak more 
accurately, the Protestant Church and the constitutional State, 
proclaim and uphold, each in its peculiar manner, the princi- 
ples of equality and liberty, equality being the end and liberty 
the means. But these principles are purely theoretical. If 
equality is our goal, it is as such essentially ideal, and liberty 
can never be more than permissive. It is the open road, but not 
the vehicle, much less the locomotive power. Even the United 
States Declaration of Independence grants, not happiness itself, 
but the free " pursuit of happiness." " You may if you can," 
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— that is the whole gospel of liberty. But you are what you are, 
for all that, and your powers are only what they happen to be. 
Practically, therefore, liberty re-enthrones inequality, and while 
it eliminates many fictitious and artificial kinds of inequality, 
it brings to light, more effectually than any other agency, all 
natural and real inequalities. And the equality proclaimed by 
Church and State — the equality before God and before the 
law — means practically nothing but the "fair start" before the 
race ; the prizes of life belong to those who can fetch them, — 
to the quickest, the strongest, the cleverest, the healthiest, in 
all cases to the best. 

The offspring of political liberty and initial equality are the 
laws and practices of free competition, known to the modern 
world under the name of Political Economy. Like Justice, 
Economy has her scales, but instead of weighing right against 
wrong, she weighs " supply" against " demand," and her decis- 
ions are irrevocable. She knows nothing of equality, much 
less of love or mercy, but she says to all impartially, " Take 
what you can get, within the limits allowed by the decalogue 
of the Church and by the laws of the state." 

This sounds humiliating. Can it be that poets ever sang 
inspired songs of freedom, that heroes ever fought or died for 
liberty, if this is the result, the logical, inevitable result, of all 
their songs and deeds ? As long as liberty is militant and 
iconoclastic, it cannot fail to inspire us, because we mistake its 
means for its ends ; but when all thrones have been upset, and all 
escutcheons broken, when every silly trace of feudal inequality 
has been effaced or swept away, we discover, instead of the 
promised blessings of equality, nothing but a new contrivance 
for generating inequalities. Free competition must lead to the 
accumulation of wealth and power ; and the competing forces 
being always unequal, the distribution of wealth and power 
must also be unequal. New oligarchies and class distinctions, 
far more essential and tangible (because more rational) than 
those to be met with in old societies, are thus created and per- 
petuated in the name of that same liberty which promised to 
lead us to equality and to destroy the barriers of society. What, 
then, have we gained by the change ? Whatever the reign of lib- 
erty may have accomplished, it has failed to rid society of class 
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distinctions ; and as long as there are rich men and poor men, 
capitalists and working classes, the selfishness of the former 
will continue to provoke the egotism of the latter, and with the 
self-complacency of the wealthy the self-assertion of the poor 
will continue to threaten the stability of even the freest com- 
monwealth. 

Granted, then, that the principle of equality is an axiomatic 
truth proclaimed by Christianity, and affirmed by the moral 
consciousness of educated mankind ; granted that " the right 
of the stronger," which we abhorred when it belonged to 
muscle, but which still belongs to health and wealth and intel- 
lect, is the principal cause of human sufferings ; and granted, 
therefore, that it is, and ever must be, the duty of society so 
to organize itself, that human suffering should cease to be pro- 
portionate to the physical and mental abilities of the individual, 
and should become, as far as possible, proportionate to his moral 
merits, reaching its minimum when the moral elevation of so- 
ciety reaches its maximum ; — we are bound to confess that the 
present organization of society as exhibited in the modern state 
has, thus far, proved unequal to its presumptive task, and that 
it can never become equal to it as long as it remains founded 
on nothing but the purely permissive principle of political lib- 
erty. And if, equality or the equalization of human joys and 
sufferings being the postulate, pure liberty fails and proves un- 
able to lead to it or even towards it, then liberty requires either 
a substitute or an addition or a corrective. We know that it is 
too precious a thing to be replaced by aught we can devise. 
But the necessity of a corrective our syllogism forces us to ad- 
mit. And to furnish such an addition or such a corrective to 
political liberty is the conscious or unconscious, avowed or im- 
plied, intended or involuntary, aim and tendency of modern 
socialism, whatever forms and names it may assume. 

From what we have said before, and from the genetic defini- 
tion of socialism, it follows that all socialistic movements are 
essentially extra-political and extra-national, their scope lying 
outside the sphere of the state. They may fit into this or that 
state, and may be antagonistic to this or that other state. But 
they are essentially international, humanitarian, and, as such, 
non-political. They are always and essentially antagonistic to 
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the principle of personal liberty, and especially to that lib- 
erty whose absolute validity is asserted by Political Economy, 
and affirmed by the rules and practices of free competition. 
That socialism is a professed adversary of the Church is a 
matter of fact, and as such undeniable. But any impartial 
outsider can see, at a glance, that this antagonism is partly 
imaginary, and, in so far as it is real, unnecessary. If Chris- 
tianity were what it purports to be, and if the broadly social- 
istic doctrines once preached by Jesus, long held by all who 
gloried in the name of Ebionim, and faintly recognizable even in 
the clumsy usages of conventional life, were faithfully held up to 
the church-going children of the world as the true essence of 
all religion, not to be hidden or eclipsed by the rank growth 
of dogmatics and ritualism, all self-styled systems of socialism 
would be in logic bound to acknowledge the identity of their 
aims with those of practical Christianity, or, if they dislike the 
name, of practical religion. And how willing they would be 
to do this is clearly shown by the readiness with which modern 
socialists become converts to the religion of M. Comte, who 
helped them to get over their rationalistic scruples by giving 
them a nameless and undogmatic religion, and by substituting 
the more philosophic term " altruism " for " love and charity," 
these latter terms being too pathetic for a world in which the 
laws of Political Economy are the highest laws. 

The position of modern socialism in the intellectual world 
may thus be briefly defined : Socialism must react against Po- 
litical Economy, it acts outside the state, and it might, if it 
chose, co-operate with the Church. It opposes the absolute free- 
dom of competition as being cruel in its consequences ; it 
ignores the narrow limits of nationality upheld by the state, 
but it might, if it thought fit, assume the tone and methods of a 
religious propaganda. In other words, socialism is anti-eco- 
nomic, super-national, and religious malgrS hi. 

Socialistic movements are obviously legitimate, their aims 
and objects being not only irreproachable, but praiseworthy and 
desirable. Whether the same can be said of the means and 
methods adopted by socialistic leaders, is a different question, 
which cannot be discussed in general terms. As a matter of 
fact, we know that socialism always begins by using legitimate 

vol. cxiv. — no. 235. 21 
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means, and that it openly disclaims and deprecates the use of 
any other. For, notwithstanding its hostile attitude toward the 
acknowledged law of social economy, and notwithstanding its 
indifference for the prizes fought for in the political arena, it 
cannot help availing itself of the weapons which either of these 
spheres furnishes ready made as the only lawful weapons. 
These are the weapons of fair play, the various forms of liberty, — 
in the economic world, the freedom of producing and consum- 
ing, of selling and buying ; in the political world, the freedom 
of speech and the freedom of association. With these the 
socialists strike their first blows, and can do so without becom- 
ing amenable to law or obnoxious to fair criticism. Even when 
they go further and push these permissive principles to their 
extreme consequences, they only do what President Grant says 
ought to be done with all bad laws, in order to show their hid- 
den badness and imperfection. There is, however, a practical 
limit, if not a theoretical one, beyond which the political state 
cannot rely on the practicability of its own laws. Salus pub- 
lica suprema lex est. The public welfare, or, as it is seen from 
a political point of view, the integrity of the state, overrules 
all other laws, and when the state considers itself threatened, 
were it only through a kind of reductio ad absurdum, by its 
own institutions, then opinions may begin to differ concerning 
the moral legality of such inexorable agencies, and we have a 
right, nay, the obligation, to consider whether the professed 
aims of these agencies (granted and proved to be good) are 
good enough to justify the destruction of the existing order of 
things with which they are incompatible ; and if they are, 
whether these agencies are strong enough to secure the prospect 
of a speedy success. 

It is not easy to decide such questions, and most of those 
who eagerly discuss them are utterly unfit to pronounce judg- 
ment. All those, for instance, whom duty, taste, or calling 
impels to descend into the political arena, and to take an active 
part in the perennial struggles for power, must sooner or later 
become party men, and as such specious pleaders. They own 
allegiance, not to truth, but to an alternative, and are bound to 
ignore all that lies between the two horns of their dilemma. 
If we add to these all men of strong convictions, of strong 
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hopes or fears, who have made up their minds on any given 
subject or phenomenon the moment it heaves in sight, we 
shall probably obtain a majority of mankind, comprising all 
men of action and of feeling, the real soldiers, in fact, in the 
battle of life, to whom our thanks are due, but who need not 
be our leaders, and who cannot be our teachers. They lose 
themselves a great intellectual pleasure, — that pleasure which 
Lucretius felt when he withdrew to his tower of speculation to 
watch the strugglers in the battle-field or on the stormy sea. 
There he could say, suave est, adding, however, as a man of 
proper feeling, that this intellectual self-congratulation implied 
no selfishness or want of sympathy for his struggling brethren. 
And he was right. For if a battle is to be described and 
judged, it must be done by those who stand outside the battle- 
field, on the nearest, if not the highest, hill. 

Long before socialism was known under its present name, it 
existed as a powerful ferment in European society. But it 
existed only theoretically ; its aspirations were felt by the 
masses, but proclaimed only by a few independent thinkers, 
who propounded new social doctrines and excogitated various 
systems of wondrous neatness and theoretical perfection. The 
soil of France seemed to be the one best suited for the growth 
of such seedlings, the average Frenchman being remarkable 
for his intellectual initiative, and for having what few persons 
have in other countries, " the courage of his opinions." Rous- 
seau not only believed in his contrat social, but aeted on its 
principles. Who but a Frenchman would have sent his legiti- 
mate children to the Foundling House ? The French Revolu- 
tion, by adding the term fraternite to the Republican motto, 
acknowledged the claims of socialism, without being aware 
of the contradiction or of the philosophic mystery con- 
tained in the triune formula. A little later we find Gharles 
Fourrier, who believed in the " division of labor," adding, 
however, as a corrective to his panacea, the attraction pas- 
sionnte, a livelier and more fertile sentiment than that of fra- 
ternity. St. Simon and his unconscious imitator, Auguste 
Comte, seem to have felt the incompatibilities between the social 
and the political state, and taking a higher view than Plato, 
who could not even see their difference, they found the ulti- 
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mate reconciliation and final coincidence of the two states in a 
tertium aliquid, the social hierarchy. 

Proudhon's communism, the discovery of the droit au 
travail, and the opening and closing of the ateliers nationavx 
in 1848, were the last important events in the history of 
French socialism. But it is to be regretted that no evolution- 
ary phases can be recognized in the succession of these phe- 
nomena, the latest being as crude as the earliest, and each 
apostle identifying his doctrine with his own personal apostolate 
or priesthood, taught it without the slightest reference to those 
of his predecessor. No tangible or lasting results could come 
from such spasmodic and sporadic efforts. We know them 
through literature only, and French socialists have never fur- 
nished us with any proof of the practical value of their doc- 
trines. Fourrier's phalansteries never existed except on 
paper. Enfantin's Simonistic papacy was destroyed by two of 
its own high-priests, and, like the Comtean papacy, remained a 
papacy without popes. The national " ateliers " were opened, 
it is true, in 1848, but after a four months' trial they had to be 
closed ; and it is important to remember that they were closed 
by those who had planned them, nay, that there was no man in 
Paris more anxious to close them than their own founders and 
protectors. 

It would be rash, however, to infer from this dearth of re- 
sults that the doctrines themselves were utterly worthless and 
faulty. All we have a right to infer is, that France, the mother 
of socialism, was (like many French mothers) not the proper 
nurse for her child. To find social doctrines translated into 
real life and matter of fact, to find the proper tests for their 
practicability and usefulness, to find, in fact, the only ration- 
al, the only intelligible, and therefore the only interesting 
form or forms of socialism, we must indulge in a paradox, and 
go to the country where " ideas " are scorned, where speculation 
is ridiculed, and where no theory can live without being clothed 
at once in the coarse garment of reality : we must go to Eng- 
land. The English know nothing about communism and 
phalansteries, and often pride themselves on their ignorance. 
Perhaps the only genuine doctrinaire that England has pro- 
duced was Malthus, who, feeling convinced that there was no 
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room on earth for the poor, begged that they would not start 
into existence at all. Robert Owen, who called himself a com- 
munist, was certainly a dreamer, but must have been some- 
thing more than a dreamer, for he began his socialistic career 
by trying his doctrines at Lanark Mills, and was his own dis- 
ciple long before he became his own apostle and missionary. 
He failed, it is true, in the United States. His colony of New 
Harmony was anything but a success. But it was an experi- 
ment, to say the least, as interesting as the more celebrated 
experiments of Brook Farm, where the principle of rotation 
was tried as a substitute for division of labor. And, scien- 
tifically, a failure is as valuable as a success, just as in mathe- 
matics negative quantities are as valuable as positive ones. It 
is only the absence of all trial and application which makes 
social doctrines uninteresting and valueless. And Prance has 
neither a Lanark nor a New Harmony, nor even a Brook Farm, 
to boast of. 

The most important practical contribution to socialism which 
England has furnished does not consist in a doctrine invented 
by a thinker, or in a school founded by a master, but was 
something anonymous and altogether impersonal, which must 
have sprung from the common wants of many. The British 
trades-unions may be considered as the primitive nuclei 
round which all latent or nascent elements of socialism could 
gather. There was nothing abstract in these institutions. 
They were concrete, substantial things, without beauty or 
pathos ; inattractive, yet attracting by their very solidity and 
bulk, and destined to become the prototypes and models of 
that wider union whose units are unions of workingmen, and 
which is known to us as the great International Association. 
It would be preposterous to suppose that the English trades- 
unions were conscious of having any historic mission, or of 
having anything to do with what was called socialism on the 
Continent. They would have scorned the imputation. Never- 
theless, such an imputation seems to have been made at once 
by public opinion, and trades-unions were held to be illegal, the 
Magna Charta notwithstanding, until 1825, and long continued 
to be obnoxious to the surveillance of the authorities, as we 
may infer from the riots of 1834. These trades-unions of 
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modern England have no resemblance with the Aqglo-Saxon 
guilds. Nor can they be compared with the German Ztinfte, or 
with the Italian maestranze, or with the collegia opificum of the 
Roman Republic. All these societies were what the trades- 
unions have vainly endeavored to become, legally recognized, 
chartered, moral entities, and they included all the representa- 
tives of each trade, — the master, the workmen, and the appren- 
tices ; while the trades-unions are associations of independent 
workmen, without, or if needs be against, the master or em- 
ployer. As such, the unions were tolerated by the state, but 
legally ignored ; that is to say, their property being collective, 
was no man's property in the eyes of the law, and a trades- 
union could not prosecute a thief or swindler, as it could not 
become a party to any lawsuit. It is only since 1869 that the 
unions have enjoyed the privileges of a legal status in the 
United Kingdom. 

The well-known objects of these societies are to secure as- 
sistance to the affiliated workmen in all cases of distress and 
forfeiture of wages, and to command the labor market so far, at 
least, as it lies within the range of their legitimate influence. 
It seems impossible to say anything against this. Whatever 
could be urged against such workmen's unions, might, with the 
same right, be urged against insurance companies and joint- 
stock associations, nay, against every kind of financial opera- 
tion. But the strange persistency with which the trades- 
unions have for many years been attacked in newspapers, 
pamphlets, and even in didactic novels written ad hoc, can 
only be explained by the sentimental view which the last gen- 
eration was accustomed to take of the relations between 
master and workman, whose union being a " moral union," * 
they wished to remain undisturbed by the vicissitudes of the 
market, and undefiled by mercenary or ambitious considera- 
tions. But the market took no heed of these idyllic unions, and 
its dominion was felt in the palace and in the cottage alike. 
Why, then, should the workman abstain from doing occasionally 
what his employer did every day of his life, — from selling in the 
dearest market ? And to make the market dear, they began, 

* Mr. Newman, in his "Lectures on Political Economy," calls even the relation 
between the tradesman and his customer a " moral union." 
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like him, by withdrawing their own supply from it. Moreover, 
labor is a ware sui generis, an eating capital. Like perishable 
goods and live stock, it cannot afford waiting for the propitious 
moment. Only associated or collective labor can do so within 
certain limits. And this being so, a body of united workmen 
has obviously the same right not to work as the corn-dealer has 
not to sell his corn. A strike is legally and economically as 
legitimate as any commercial operation, and as to its moral 
justification, it is, to say the least, greater than that of the 
corn-dealer speculating on famine prices. The really objec- 
tionable feature of these unions was, and still is, their tyranni- 
cal constitution. They enforce allegiance and tolerate no out- 
sider. Whoever is not with us is against us, they say ; and the 
peace-loving, faint-hearted fellow-workman who, for his family's 
sake, would prefer low wages to no wages, is intimidated by 
threats and punished by rattening. All this is very wrong, 
of course. Let the law of the land protect the right of every 
free citizen. At the same time it is obvious that the trades- 
unions had either to enforce allegiance or to cease to exist ; the 
subordination of individual interests under the class interests 
being necessary for their tactics and essential to their doctrines, 
as it forms the essence of all socialistic doctrines. 

In England, the practice of strikes dates from the beginning 
of the century. In 1810 it began to assume gigantic propor- 
tions. But the contest was still unequal, and generally ended 
in defeat. The workmen had to resume work at reduced in- 
stead of increased wages, and even the increase obtained some- 
times never outweighed the enormous loss inevitably incurred 
through the suspension of work. The workmen, of course, 
knew this only too well. But with them it was not a question 
of immediate gain, but of principle or prospective gain ; nor 
was it with the master a question of economy always, but 
rather a question of self-love and pride. Their pugnacity being 
challenged, they liked to show the superiority of, at least, their 
powers of resistance, in other words, the superiority of cash 
over muscle, of capital over labor. When the two contending 
parties came at last to an agreement, it was generally from 
sheer exhaustion or impatience or dire necessity. Mutual con- 
cessions were made only when they had ceased to be conces- 
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sions, and to refer their quarrels to arbitration seems never to 
have occurred to these pugnacious antagonists. Yet the 
French had their chambres consultatives a hundred years ago, 
and later their conseils des prud'hommes, or special courts of 
equity, which -worked admirably, and enjoyed the confidence 
and respect of both contending classes. And even in antiquity, 
when the Plebeians of Rome had " struck work " en masse and 
gone to sulk on the mons sacer, the Patricians did not " lock 
them out," but sent a kind-hearted and mellifluous ambassador 
to explain to them how indispensable both parties were to each 
other, and that, if the limbs had to work for the stomach, the 
stomach had also to work for the limbs. 

But there was no Menenius Agrippa among the British mill- 
owners and manufacturers. They preferred showing their 
strength, and they did this in the only two ways that were 
legally open to them, — by "locking out" the exacting work- 
men, or by sending for cheaper ones elsewhere. If the mas- 
ters had been animated by the same esprit de corps which an- 
imated the workmen, they would have found in the " lock-out " 
a far more efficient weapon than in the mutual competition of 
the latter. A lock-out proclaimed by a coalition of masters 
(such as was quite recently planned at Blackburn in Lanca- 
shire, where not less than fifty thousand operatives would have 
been thrown upon their own resources with one stroke) is the 
most crushing repartee to a strike, and at the same time a pre- 
ventive of further strikes ; and if this practice had been adopted 
forty or fifty years ago, the workingmen would have been forced 
to resort to emigration rather than to strikes. But here we see 
the essential difference between the rich master and the poor 
workman. A manufacturer not actually suffering from a strike is 
rarely inclined to make his neighbor's cause his own ; he will out- 
bid him in the labor market as he would undersell him in the 
goods market. And thus the lock-out, if not general, soon loses 
its sting. Very naturally, then, the importation of cheaper labor 
became the principal expedient of the masters. And as long 
as the trades-unions of the different districts were not bound 
together by a common compact, their readiness to undersell 
each other could generally be relied on. The men on strike 
knew as well as their employer that from the neighboring 
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county, or at all events from Ireland, a batch of starving la- 
borers could always be had at a moment's notice, and later, 
when that source began to fail, the Continent, and especially 
Belgium, was ready to furnish the required number of hands, 
willing enough to receive shillings instead of francs. Why 
should a Belgian workman not go to fill the English workman's 
place ? What is an Englishman to a Belgian ? What interests 
have they in common ? If the Englishman chooses to starve 
in obedience to his " union," so much the worse for him and 
his family. The Belgian, who has to obey no orders, and to 
fear no rattening, may claim the advantages accruing from this 
difference. And was it not certain that if the Belgian did not 
come, somebody else would come, from France perhaps, or 
Germany, or Spain ? There was misery and modesty enough 
all over the Continent, and the workmen were not shackled yet 
by those chains of " solidarity " which have since then become 
to them what the heavenly cross became to Constantine, — an 
emblem and an instrument of victory. 

To strike work under such circumstances was obviously a 
very bad speculation for English workmen. In most cases it 
proved a mere waste of time and money ; and with the rapidly 
increasing facilities for travelling, the prospects of the strike 
system became more and more uncertain and gloomy. In fact, 
since 1836 the number of successful strikes has remained com- 
paratively small ; and had this state of things continued, the 
trades-unions would have lost the principal pretext for their 
existence. If the Chinese immigration of the United States 
were to extend over the manufacturing districts, the American 
workman would find himself in a position almost as precarious 
as that of the English workman before 1860. His " striking " 
power would rapidly diminish, and he would soon have to con- 
sider the alternative of ousting his rival or of gaining him over 
as an ally. 

Both methods have been tried in England, where foreign 
workmen have often been "mobbed and successfully expelled. 
But it is a brutal method, not likely to succeed in the long run, 
and its failures would necessarily lead to a most unpleasant 
state of things in the invaded country. The only thing to be 
done, therefore, was to make common cause- with the foreign 
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rival, or rather to induce him to make common cause with the 
English workingman. 

This was no easy task. How was the Belgian workman to' 
become convinced that it was better for him to work at low 
wages in Belgium than at higher wages in England ? Even if 
he were kind enough to see this and to treat the English work- 
man as his colleague, they ran the risk of being jointly under- 
sold by other foreigners, — the scheme remaining nugatory until 
the whole civilized world could be brought within its compass. 
To rescue, therefore, the institution of the strike, — the only de- 
fensive weapon of the workingman — from the danger of inter- 
national competition, we have no other alternative but to 
destroy the international labor market altogether, and to re- 
place it by an international league of workingmen having, or 
believing themselves to have, identical interests, and pledged 
to serve these interests according to stipulated rules and regu- 
lations. And this is the notional or theoretical origin of the 
International Workingmen's Association, which is essentially 
(whatever else it may be besides) an institution for organizing 
strikes and for doing all over the world what the trades-unions 
have done in England. In as far as it acts in this sense, it is 
open to the same criticism to which the trades-unions are 
open. But while all that can be said in favor of the latter may 
also be said in favor of the former, some of the accusations 
made against the trades-unions cannot be made against the 
International Association, because its executive power and, 
with it, its responsibility have not increased at the rate of its 
numerical strength, and are likely to decrease or to grow at 
the inverse ratio of its numerical strength when this strength 
shall have exceeded a certain limit. At all events, there has 
been and there can be no international rattening ; and if the In- 
ternational Society has succeeded in establishing something like 
discipline in its ranks, the success is due to the spontaneity or 
to the assent of the affiliated societies, — the general council 
having neither the power nor the means of enforcing obedience 
to its orders. 

• But we must hasten to add that this was not the real his- 
torical beginning of the International Association, which (plau- 
sible and logical though it would have been) never did grow 
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out of the trades-unions either by extension or apposition or 
internal development. It must be remembered that the trades- 
unions never had any pretension of representing an idea, of 
being founded on a doctrine. They were no man's invention, 
having been instituted by the united workmen for a well-defined 
practical object. Thirty years ago, the English workmen had 
no leaders or protectors. It had not become fashionable yet 
among lawyers, professors, and baronets to espouse the work- 
man's cause, and even if there had been philanthropic dilet- 
tanti in those days disposed to look beyond the political party 
interests of the hour, the innate aversion to generalization 
which seems characteristic of the English mind would have 
excluded all possibility of cosmopolitan or international schemes. 
Even in 1866 M. Dupont, the secretary for France of the In- 
ternational Association, thought he had ground for saying that 
it was " a folly and a crime to leave the social revolution in 
hands purely English," considering that Englishmen, though 
possessing many useful qualities, " lacked the spirit of gener- 
alization and the revolutionary passion." At the time we are 
speaking of, English " insularity " was still in full force, and 
the feelings of the average Englishman towards Continentals 
was anything but friendly. England was the political bully of 
Europe, the petty tyrants of Continental states trembled at the 
very sight of the British flag, and this wholesome fear which, 
of course, was never shared by the Continental populations who 
profited by it, enhanced in its turn the dislike and contempt 
felt by all England against the Continent en masse. Exception 
was made for Turkey and Austria. Italy, too, became the pet 
of the aristocracy. But further concessions the British lion 
was not in a proper mood to make, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that the workingmen, the members of trades-unions, 
should be more enlightened and less prejudiced on the subject 
than the upper classes of society. The doctrine, therefore, 
that the workmen of all countries constitute a class, and that 
every individual workman owes greater allegiance to that class 
than to his union, his guild, or his country, could not, as such, 
originate with trades-unions of England. If any member of 
theirs had propounded it, they would have been shocked and 
scandalized, as the Jews were shocked and scandalized when 
they were told that their Jehovah was all men's God. 
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How, then, did this doctrine originate, since it did not origi- 
nate in England ? The Continental workmen lived in strictly 
national spheres of thought like their English brethren, and were 
inferior to them in public spirit and political freedom. They 
had no unions, no clubs, much less a programme or a platform. 
Only when railways had begun to widen their horizon and their 
aspirations, when those who could not prosper at home could 
go in search of better spheres for their industry and skill, when 
the " wandering apprentice," till then a specific type of Ger- 
many, could without difficulty extend his migrations as far as 
Paris and London, Naples and Messina, when there was no 
large town in Western Europe without its colony of foreign, 
and principally German, workmen, the spirit of association 
began to develop itself among these more or less homesick 
emigrants, who eagerly clubbed together, were it only for the 
sake of social enjoyment and mutual instruction. Thus an 
" Arbeiter Bildungs Verein " (or workmen's culture club) was 
formed in London, and even Rome could boast of a small club 
of German workingmen who seem to have contented them- 
selves with chatting, singing, and smoking together. Many 
similar societies sprang up in France, Switzerland, and Bel- 
gium, most of which were, however, German, since French- 
speaking workmen do not go abroad, if they can help it. 

Now these German emigrations became the substratum of a 
curious propaganda. We say substratum, because the emi- 
grants themselves had nothing to propagate. They brought no 
doctrine with them. But they carried along with them a cer- 
tain philosophic receptivity peculiar to their race, and which 
causes Germans to be ever ready, though never eager, recipi- 
ents of new and especially of foreign ideas. The social and 
political condition of Germany was, indeed, not calculated to 
develop this faculty in half-educated men belonging to the 
working classes. But under the fertilizing influence of asso- 
ciation and of democratic liberty, such at least as France and 
Belgium afforded in those days, it soon manifested itself in a 
general tendency to socialism, and in a strong partiality for the 
hard problems of social science. The socialism resulting from 
this was neither French nor German, but may be considered 
as a German modification of French socialism ; all the more 
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formidable in its political bearings for being sober and inob- 
trusive, and for being founded exclusively on the principle of 
self-help, while French socialists expect government to be 
maid-of-all-work in their phalansteries. 

Thus, while the unreasoning but withal rational struggle 
between workmen and employers was carried on in England in 
a dull and stubborn manner, a parallel yet very dissimilar move- 
ment was going on, not only on the Continent, but in the very 
heart of London, where the " Arbeiter Bildungs Verein," hav- 
ing put itself in communication with the Continental societies, 
became, as it were, the advanced post of Continental socialism. 
To call this a movement may be saying too much. It was noth- 
ing but an unpremeditated spreading of certain sentiments and 
aspirations. Yet these foreigners had precisely what the Eng- 
lish workmen had not, the generalizing and cosmopolitan 
spirit ; and the English workmen had what the foreigners had 
not, the experience, traditions, and practical methods of union- 
ism. Their wants and aspirations being naturally the same, 
or similar at least, it appears strange that these two elements 
were so loath to coalesce and to co-operate. Mr. Ernest Jones 
and a few other English Chartists had gone so far as to join the 
German Verein. But these Chartists were, after all, politi- 
cians only, and seem to have had no great influence with the 
working classes of their country. 

The first attempt at denationalizing the various socialistic 
elements coexisting in London was made not long before the 
outbreak of the Revolution of 1848, when a new society was in- 
stituted in London under the name of " Society of the Fra- 
ternal Democrats," which was to comprise as many nationali- 
ties as possible. But it seems to have been a failure, and we 
soon lose sight of it. 

Far more important and more successful was a Communist 
Conference held in London in November, 1847, where two Ger- 
mans, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, were the principal 
speakers. Disowning all crudely communistic doctrines of 
France, they advocated a broader interpretation of the term 
" communism," which should embrace, they urged, all truths 
and aspirations which being " common " to all men are above, 
and independent of, nationality. In accordance with the pre- 
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vailing spirit of the time, they hegan with a plea for political 
liberty, but significantly added, that their " immediate * aim " 
was the " overthrow of the rule of the capitalists, through the 
acquisition of political power." 

The Internationals of 1871 say no more than that. Their 
entire programme is contained in this manifesto of 1847. 
Like the Internationals of 1871, the German communists of 
1847 pronounced in favor of the abolition of private property in 
land, and like the modern Peace and Liberty League, they ad- 
vocated gratuitous education and the centralization of all means 
of transport in the hands of the state. Unfortunately they 
wanted, in addition to all this, what modern socialists have 
long ceased to want, the establishment of " national work- 
shops." This was the vulnerable heel of an otherwise invulner- 
able body. The idea of national workshops is thoroughly 
French, as everybody can see at a glance. Of all socialistic 
schemes it is unquestionably the weakest, but it was popular in 
France, and the Parisian socialists, with their usual perversity 
of instinct, singled it out for the honors of a trial. We know 
that whatever may have been in store for the French Republic 
of 1848, its doom was hastened by the ateliers nationaux and 
by the daily increasing crowd of disappointed workmen who 
had been taught to believe in this droit au travail, that is to 
say, in the duty of the state to give them tools and wages, and 
in the duty of all other mortals to buy their work, whether 
they wanted it or not. 

There can be no doubt that a very brisk exchange of ideas 
had been established between the French socialists in Paris 
and the German communists in London. With the downfall 
of the French Republic, both vanish from sight together. Yet 
the " saviour of society " could not annihilate these spectres. 
All he could do was to banish French socialists, thereby swell- 
ing the number of cosmopolitan malcontents who were en- 
camped on the free and neutral soil of England. Very natu- 
rally, England became and long remained the head-quarters of 
all that was hostile to the new order of things on the Conti- 
nent. With the exception of two or three small states, which, 
too, were often bullied into political intolerance by their mighty 

* Evidently intended to express the reverse of immediate, or " ultimate." 
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neighbors, freedom had vanished from the Continent of Europe, 
and liberty, which had often taken wing to carry its blessings 
across the Channel, came back once more to its British home, 
" wounded and in despair." Can we wonder that to the exiled 
victims of the Revolution thus brought together on the banks 
of the Thames, their international differences began to appear 
small, indeed, when viewed from such a moral distance ? 

It was about that time, or during the ten or twelve years 
preceding the opening of the International Exhibition of 1862, 
that the moral and intellectual foundations for the great Inter- 
national League were laid. The various groups of foreign 
workmen residing in London began to associate more freely, 
not only with each other, but also with the political exiles. 
Thus Mazzini, Louis Blanc, Felix Pyat, became their teachers 
and oracles. But it was, above all, Mazzini's stirring influence 
on one side, and the sobering influences of English life on the 
other, which cleared the horizon and elevated the tone of the 
working classes. The intellectual phase upon which the Italian 
patriot had just then entered is clearly recognizable in his little 
treatise " On the Duties of Man." Its very title was a protest 
against the growing habit of reducing all political life to a con- 
tinuous assertion of rights. The droit au travail of the Pari- 
sian patriots, and the endless disquisitions of the Frankfort 
Parliament on the " fundamental rights of man," seem to have 
disgusted Mazzini with the word as well as with its meaning ; 
and he whose liberalism no man could call in question came 
boldly forward now to deny the assumed priority of human or 
civic rights, reducing them to mere prizes obtainable by certain 
tests, or to commodities purchasable by certain performances, 
and subordinating them to duty, whose claims alone were abso- 
lute, unconditional, and above discussion. 

What a lasting impression this Mazzinian deontology has 
produced among the working classes was shown quite recently 
by a theoretical quarrel between the " Ligurian Workmen's 
Society " of Genoa, whose creed is Mazzinian, and the " Italian 
Section " of the International Association, which held a con- 
ference at Rome in October last. This quarrel soon became a 
quarrel between Mazzini and Garibaldi, or between Mazzinians 
and Garibaldians as such. But the antithesis of these two 
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names coincides pretty well with the antithesis of duty and 
right, the leading organ of one party heing called II Dovere, 
that of the other (its oldest organ at least) being called II 
Diritto. Mazzini is not only not a member of the International 
Association, but is its most formidable opponent. Neverthe- 
less, he is a socialist himself, having strong ideas of his own 
on socialistic matters. He recommended a sliding scale for 
workmen's wages as a thoroughgoing remedy, for workmen's 
wrongs. The scheme never found favor with the men of the 
International Society, and no allusion to it can be found in any 
edition of its often-amended programme. In fact, it was at 
once eclipsed and superseded by the new doctrine of co-opera- 
tion. But considering that co-operation, in its turn, has been 
found wanting, and is now all but thrown overboard by the 
new leaders of the league, this theoretical controversy is insuf- 
ficient to explain the remarkable antagonism still existing be- 
tween the Eepublican leader and the International Association. 
It is well known, however, that Mazzini's open hostility was 
provoked, not by any economic heresy, but by the obtrusive 
atheism of some of the International leaders, who are fond of 
saying their credo or non credo before they begin a speech on 
strikes or workmen's wages. The more irrelevant and incon- 
sistent these philosophic digressions are, the more we must 
regret that they have been the cause of Mazzini's estrangement, 
and that, through them, the International Association has lost 
the services of one of the noblest minds and finest characters 
of European democracy. 

But we must return to the time when Mazzini was writing 
his book on the duties of man. Whatever the influence of the 
political refugees may have been at that time, it is certain that 
there were two other agencies at work in England which tended 
to prepare the working classes for what we beg leave to call 
Internationalism. One was an aesthetic, the other a purely in- 
tellectual one. Both emanated from France. 

Thanks to Napoleon's friendly attitude and to his Anglo- 
French alliance, a general revulsion of feeling had taken place 
in England. France became the fashion of the day, — not the 
political France, of course, but the France of Paris. Not un- 
naturally, the sudden change became first perceptible in the 
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minuticB of every-day life. Englishmen ceased to shave their 
chins. No ornament, no pattern or design, was deemed comme. 
il faut, unless imported from France, and the revolution of 
taste was so general and so rapid that England seemed almost 
ashamed of the proverbial solidity of her manufactures. Every 
trade had to revise and modify its methods, hut, above all, its 
patterns and designs. There was a real mania for new designs. 
The South Kensington Museum was founded, and with it a 
School of Design, which was, indeed, a novelty in England. 
The mission of this school was to add elegance to comfort, 
grace to solidity, beauty to usefulness. Workmen had to be 
sent to Paris and other Continental towns to study and to copy 
whatever they could find of new forms and shapes and colors. 
Prizes for table ornaments were offered and awarded by the 
South Kensington Museum, and nothing was left undone or 
untried that seemed likely to revolutionize the old habits and 
standards of English taste. Of course, the thing was over- 
done. Whether the demand or the supply, the buying classes 
or the working classes, were responsible for this, we cannot 
decide. But a considerable part of the responsibility belongs, 
unquestionably, to the South Kensington Museum, which be- 
came a regular entrepot for foreign patterns and classical de- 
signs. The consequence was that old England, the land of 
comfort and of common sense, became overstocked with knick- 
knack, bric-d-brac, and all kinds of impossible utensils. Not 
all decanters pour well that are of Etruscan shape, and if a 
milk-jug cannot be emptied or cleaned, its nautilus beauty 
affords but a poor consolation for its defects. The genius of 
South Kensington, in opening a new era of English art and 
industry, seems to have shaken the old belief in fitness and 
solidity, and to have treated it as though it were a clumsy 
superstition. 

But whatever the merits or disadvantages of this aesthetic 
revolution may have been, the many new desires engendered 
by it added greatly to the importance of the International Ex- 
hibition which took place in 1862, and this, in its turn, en- 
hanced the denationalization of the English taste, by tempting 
it with foreign ware and suggesting new channels of commerce. 
Nevertheless it is difficult for us now to understand the marked 
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eagerness with which the deputation of French workmen sent 
over by the workshops of Paris was received in London by a 
special " French Workmen Reception Committee," or the im- 
mense importance attached by the French workmen not only 
to this visit and to the reception they met with, but to the very 
existence of a workingmen's delegation, freely elected by the 
workmen of Imperial Paris. 

The historians of the International Society are in the habit 
of considering this French visit to London as the true origin of 
the association. Yet we know that the plan of an international 
league was not even alluded to during that visit, that the 
speeches delivered on the occasion contained nothing but an 
exchange of compliments and friendly assurances, and, what is 
more characteristic still, that the trades-unions themselves had 
nothing to do with the reception of the French guests and were 
not even represented in the Reception Committee. This looks 
as if these international courtesies had been due to the initia- 
tive of some outsiders or amateurs not belonging to the trades- 
unions ; and who knows how long the latter would have con- 
tinued to stand aloof and to ignore or to resist the new senti- 
ment of international brotherhood, had not the revolution of 
taste been accompanied by another movement whose influence 
could reach the workingmen only through those who were 
willing to become their leaders and capable of imparting to 
them what they lacked most, the power of initiative ? 

The agency producing this intellectual movement in England 
was Auguste Comte's so-called Positive Philosophy ; a philoso- 
phy which applies the strictly scientific methods hitherto fol- 
lowed in the exact sciences to all other intellectual pursuits, — to 
history, politics, and social science. Comte maintained that the 
scientific method could have no limitations. But he took not 
only the method, but also its results for granted, thereby mak- 
ing the method superfluous, and instead of seeking, and making 
others seek, the truth, he became at once the high-priest of a 
dogma. One must be a born Frenchman to worship Comte's 
new deity, Humanity. The goddess Reason of the first Revolu- 
tion was far more godlike and adorable than her Comtean 
hypostasis, which even in France never obtained the honors of 
public worship, — the " Synthetical Festival " prescribed by 
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Comte in his system of social worship, having (as far as wo 
know) never been celebrated on any jour de Van. The relig- 
ious sentiment being very strong in Comte, his atheism was a 
reticent non-affirmation rather than a negation, and differed from 
the antitheism of other atheists. His doctrine of humanity, too, 
when stripped of the ritualistic nonsense that hangs around it, 
will be found a very rational one. Humanity, though never 
perfect, is ever perfectible, and this perfectibility can well be 
raised to the rank of something superhuman or divine. When 
it becomes man's highest aim and is pointed out as implying 
all our duties, we not only obtain a perfect code of morality, 
but may obtain, what Christianity has not given us, a scientific 
system of ethics. We should then have found a common 
ground for all men, on which all intellects might exert their 
powers, and all hearts gratify their cravings. Comtism thus 
freed from its dogmatics would become, like Freemasonry, 
acceptable to all, even to disbelievers, and repelling none but 
the wicked. A social philosophy proclaiming " Love as the Prin- 
ciple, Order as the Basis, and Progress as the End," cannot be 
attacked and need not be defended. 

But it may be asked, what has all this to do with the Inter- 
national Workingmen's Association ? At first sight, very lit- 
tle. Yet all the principal leaders of the working classes in 
England are avowed Comtists, and their pleadings for the 
workman's cause are not only founded on arguments supposed 
to be peculiar to Positivism, but often expressed in terms bor- 
rowed from Comte's phraseology. Such a coalition of French 
philosophy and English socialism cannot have been the result 
of chance. And if the essential features of the two doctrines 
have been blended so easily, it is more than probable that the 
non-essential features of the former will, in their turn, exercise 
a more or less deranging influence on the latter. Comtism 
always had a strange fascination for the English mind. Comte's 
Corns de Philosophie Positive, which was translated into Eng- 
lish by Miss Martineau, had a remarkable success in England, 
and soon enjoyed what we would call a secret popularity. The 
author being an unbeliever, and yet intensely religious, neither 
Churchmen nor sceptics had much to say against him. More- 
over, Comtism had the recommendation of being French, a 
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nouveauU de Paris of great originality, and it had the addi- 
tional advantage of being, though French and though philoso- 
phy, quite free from any revolutionary taint. In the Preface 
to his " Positive Eeligion " Comte says : " We come forward to 
deliver the Western world from an anarchical democracy and 

from a retrograde aristocracy In fact we sociocrats * 

are as little democratical as we are aristocratical Our 

official conservatives are behindhand, it is true, and yet the 
mere revolutionist seems to me still more alien to the true 
spirit of the time." 

It is clear that if Comte's doctrine was socialistic, it was 
socialism in the garb of conservative respectability. Pour 
detruire, ilfaut remplacer. Doomed aristocracy was at once 
to be replaced, society at once to be indemnified for the loss 
by a new hierarchy, closely resembling that of the Roman 
Church, which was to maintain order in the world. Comte 
dreaded anarchy more than anything else. Both liberty and 
equality were to be sacrificed to the principle of order, and fra- 
ternity, under the new name of " altruism," was to take their 
place. 

That a certain positivism pre-existed in England is undenia- 
ble, as it existed even in Germany where Comte's name is but 
little known and where his doctrine would hardly be called 
philosophy. Men like J. S. Mill and Herbert Spencer are posi- 
tivists, without professing to be Comtists. But M. Laugel (in 
an article published in the Revue des Deux Mondes of Febru- 
ary 15, 1864) seems to have no difficulty in tracing the influ- 
ence of Comte even in the writings of Mr. Mill, and especially 
in those of Mr. Buckle. Professor Huxley, too, admits (in an 
article quoted in the " Beehive " of November 4, 1871) " that 
he is indebted to Comte for the conviction which I shall 
always be thankful to him for awakening in me, that the or- 
ganization of society upon a new and purely scientific basis is 
not only practicable, but is the only political object much worth 
fighting for." Again, Professor Beesley, one of the most active 
and eloquent leaders of the socialistic movement, in a lecture 
delivered in May, 1868, to a meeting of trades-union men, 
attacked productive co-operation on the ground that it was 

* We are not responsible for the hybrid word. 
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based on the joint-stock principle, and recommended unionism 
as the only means of " keeping the capitalist up to his duty, 
until a religious influence shall have been organized which will 
produce the same result." This " religious influence " is to 
eradicate "jealousy and personal rivalry," and to induce " for- 
getfulness of self and readiness to obey rather than eagerness 
to command." Moses, the finest " theocratic type," was ready 
(the Professor continues) to be blotted out of God's book, so 
that the humblest and lowest of his people might enter the 
promised land. And Danton, when reminded of his " repu- 
tation," asked, " What is that ? Blighted be my name, but 
let France be free." "We quote these passages as good in- 
stances of Comtean phraseology. Professor Beesley's lecture 
was published in the " Fortnightly Review," whose editor is a 
Comtist, and headed with the following quotation from Comte : 
" The working class is not, properly speaking, a class at all, 
but constitutes the body of society. From it proceed the va- 
rious special classes which we may regard as organs necessary 
to that body." Two other lectures were delivered to the work- 
men of the unions in the spring of the same year, 1868, one by 
Mr. Congreve, the translator of Comte's " Catechism of Positiv- 
ism," and author of the " System of Positive Philosophy " and of 
the " System of Positive Politics " ; the other by Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, the well-known apologist of the Paris Commune, and 
an able contributor to the " Fortnightly Review," mentioned 
above. 

Further proofs are hardly required to show that the doc- 
trines of the French philosopher were spreading fast among 
the literary men of England ; that they were persistently 
preached by these to the workingmen of the trades-unions ; that 
Comtism, subordinating everything, even liberty and patriot- 
ism, to the paramount claims of humanity, furnished the most 
appropriate framework for any scheme of international alliance, 
but more particularly among those who are now arrayed against 
each other as working rivals in times of peace, as fighting ene- 
mies in times of war ; and that the intimate connection which 
exists between the spread of Comtism in England and the 
origin and growth of the International Association is more than 
an historical concidence, — a logical collegation. 
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Many learned and literary men, and many others who had 
nothing but wealth and leisure to devote to the cause of Posi- 
tivism, had volunteered to become the protectors of the work- 
ingmen. Not that the latter had ever solicited anybody's pro- 
tection, but they sadly wanted both leaders and instructors. 
Their initiative had never gone beyond the narrow sphere of 
the trades-union, and their knowledge and range of ideas 
seemed subject to the same limitations. The minute division 
of labor which English manufacturers had long carried to an ex- 
cess had cramped and lamed the workman's faculties. What 
can we expect of a man who is doomed to make pins' heads and 
nothing but pins' heads all his life, or of his companion who 
sharpens the points from morning till night ? Such men be- 
come slaves, not only of their employer, but of each other, since 
they cannot get on alone in life. Five or six of them make a 
man, one might say. How can we wonder that in their ac- 
quired onesidedness they have trained themselves to feel but 
one want, higher wages, and to wield but one weapon, the 
strike ! 

They knew, however, the shortcomings of that weapon. 
They knew that it sometimes cuts the cutter. For, had not 
the great builders' strike of 1859 been a failure, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude and long duration ? They felt the want of a 
safer and more powerful weapon. But unable to invent one 
themselves, they became ready listeners to those who had vol- 
unteered to enlighten and to instruct them, and in whose be- 
nevolence and superior knowledge they had good reason to 
believe. Their fashionable and accomplished protectors dis- 
played an extraordinary activity. Hardly a week passed with- 
out some meeting, lecture, or conference being held. Even 
cabmen's clubs and reading-rooms were founded. Pamphlets 
were written and distributed by the thousand, as if they were 
religious tracts. Occasionally the magazines and some of the 
daily papers were pressed into service, but very soon special 
papers were founded for the exclusive advocacy of the working- 
man's cause. Of these we will mention only the " Beehive," of 
London, appearing twice a week, the " Co-operator," a weekly 
paper, of Manchester, and the " Social Economist," also a co-op- 
erative review, which, stanch to its principles, transferred its 
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funds and all its hands to a newly formed North of England 
Printing Society, to avoid journalistic rivalry as something 
" hurtful to co-operative reputation." Mr. Bradlaugh's " Na- 
tional Reformer " (a free-thought journal) and some respectable 
old papers like the Birmingham " Western Post " and the Lon- 
don " Eastern Post " willingly opened their columns to the ad- 
vocates of the new cause ; and, among the quarterly magazines, 
the " Westminster Review " (chiefly inspired, if not edited, by 
Mr. Mill) became the most dignified, though not the most pop- 
ular, champion of the new movement. 

The workingmen have reason to regret that as soon as the 
labor question was raised and publicly discussed, two other 
questions cropped up quite suddenly, — the question of political 
reform and the religious dilemma of "free thought or ritu- 
alism," which distracted and divided the attention of the 
public, and overtaxed the energies of the socialistic leaders, 
who were ambitious men, and could not see a fire without 
having an iron in it. Although the political and the socialist 
movements were closely connected, the franchise being in this 
case a political means for a socialistic end, the multiplicity of 
" questions " may well have retarded the work of the interna- 
tional propaganda, which ought to have led more rapidly to tan- 
gible results. All the elements necessary for the great interna- 
tional phenomenon were ready, — the solid organization of the 
trades-unions, the denationalization of English taste, the cos- 
mopolitan spirit of the new philosophy, and the socialistic pro- 
clivities of the German emigrants. Nothing, it would seem, 
was wanting but the quickening flash of opportunity, that 
might impel these germs to burst forth into one new existence. 

There is something humorous, nay, almost ludicrous, in the 
fact that that opportunity was furnished by the Polish insur- 
rection of 1863. The International Association and the labor 
question have as much to do with the Polish insurrection as 
the Franco-German war of 1870 had to do with the Hohen- 
zollern candidature to the Spanish throne. Yet the incidental 
connection cannot be denied. Our intellectual atmosphere is, 
like the physical atmosphere, loaded with the ingredients for 
clouds : they float about, invisible and isolated, until they can 
gather round some eminence of personality, or impinge upon 
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some stubborn fact. Then they become visible. The cloud 
itself becomes a fact and starts on its career, to spend itself, as 
the case may be, in fertilizing showers or in devastating hail- 
storms. 

The Parisian Democrats, knowing that their sympathies for 
Poland would have less weight with the Emperor than the sup- 
posed anti-Polish counsels of the British government, wanted 
to induce the English Democrats to exercise the necessary 
pressure on. Lord Palmerston. And for this purpose they 
availed themselves of those channels of intercourse which had 
quite recently been opened between the working classes of the 
two countries. The Parisian workshops were invited by the 
Democrats to send a deputation of workmen to London for the 
special purpose of inducing the London workmen to convene 
public meetings in favor of Poland. How these men carried 
out their mission is not known, their movements being masked 
by the far more conspicuous movements of the Polish emi- 
grants, who, being better linguists, and having to advocate their 
own cause, occupied a more prominent position in society as 
well as on the platform. When, however, on the 22d July, 
1863, a public meeting in favor of Poland was held in St. 
James's Hall, the French deputation unexpectedly stepped on 
the platform, and having announced the object of their mission, 
were enthusiastically cheered. They were invited to meet the 
chairman and his friends next day at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, 
and it was then and there that the establishment of an inter- 
national league of workingmen was, for the first time, seriously 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. George Odger, a shoemaker, who had been long before 
the public, and who was known to have been the founder and 
chairman of a " Trades-Unionist, Manhood Suffrage, and Vote 
by Ballot Association," in 1860, very ably explained that if 
labor was to be effectually protected against the encroachments 
of capital, this could only be done through an international 
compact, which would make it impossible for capitalists and 
employers to apply to foreign labor markets in case of a 
strike. His French friends admitted that, but urged the 
necessity of confining their efforts, for the moment, to the 
liberation of Poland. The two things had nothing to do with 
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each other. But Mr. Odger was not the man to be daunted by 
such trifling difficulties. The opportunity was far too precious 
to be lost. He wanted the co-operation of the French work- 
men, and something of it he was determined to secure on the 
spot. Like a clever, single-minded, yet not narrow-minded 
man, he at once made room on his platform for anything his 
French friends desired to put upon it. And it is owing to this 
circumstance that we see the figure of Poland on it, remaining 
for more than a year by the side of the British workman, — an 
awkward juxtaposition rather than a group. 

The practical result of the Bell Inn meeting was that a com- 
mittee of five was appointed, and that Mr. Odger, being one of 
the five, was charged with the drawing up of an address to the 
workihgmen of France. 

Mr. Odger deserves credit for the able manner in which he 
acquitted himself of this task. There is something Ciceronian 
in the arrangement of his arguments. To fix the attention of 
his French readers, he begins with Poland ; but instead of 
dwelling on the best means for its liberation, he deduces from 
its subjection the necessity of an international alliance, not, 
indeed, of governments, but of peoples. 

" Let there be a gathering together of representatives from France, 

Italy, Germany, Poland, England Let us have our congresses, 

let us discuss the questions on which the peace of nations depends 

This would clear the way for honorable men with comprehensive minds 
to come forth to legislate for the rights of the many, and not for the 

privileges of the few A fraternity of peoples," he goes on to 

say, " is highly necessary for the cause of labor ; for we find that when- 
ever we attempt to better our social condition by reducing the hours of 
toil or by raising the price of our labor, our employers threaten us 
with bringing over Frenchmen, Germans, Belgians, and others, to 
do our work at a reduced rate of wages ; and .... this has been 
done, not from any desire to injure us, but from a want of system- 
atic communication between the industrious classes' of all countries. 

We hope to bring up the wage of the ill-paid to as near a 

level as possible with that of those who are better remunerated, and not 
to allow our employers to play us off one against the other, and so 
drag us down to the lowest possible condition." 

Rather more than a year elapsed before the arrival of the 
French reply, the delay being due to the difficulty the Paris 
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workmen seem to have had in scraping together the necessary 
funds for the outfit of a new embassy to London. Like the 
English address, the French reply began with Poland. But 
the insurrection having in the mean time been stifled, the 
writer, being under the depressing yet calming influence of an 
accomplished fact, seems to have felt unable to dwell on the 
subject, and turned abruptly to the labor question, whose 
urgency could no longer be denied. The signers of the docu- 
ment declare war " against the financial and industrial aris- 
tocracy, against division of labor, and against free-trade when 
unrestricted by the solidarity of laborers." They point out to 
their fellow-workmen the danger of allowing their small sav- 
ings to accumulate in the hands of the future aristocracy. 
" Moved by a charitable feeling and by a desire to protect us, 
whether we wish it or not, they have a thousand ingenious 
ways of taking from the workman his small capital, instead of 
exciting his initiative for his own benefit. The division of 
labor tends to make of each workman a piece of mechanism in 

the hands of the great lords of industry Through the 

want of professional education, science has become the privilege 
of capital ; . . . . and free-trade, without the solidarity of 
laborers, will engender industrial serfdom more implacable and 
more fatal to humanity than that which our fathers overthrew 
in the days of our Eevolution." 

While this document was being prepared, the London com- 
mittee, feeling sure of their success in Paris, made strenuous 
efforts to secure the adhesion of the leading workmen and 
socialists of other countries. Easy though this was, it entailed 
a great loss of time, and more than a twelvemonth had passed 
before a new meeting, and this time a truly international meet- 
ing, could be appointed. It was on the 28th September, 1864, 
that the London committee met to receive their foreign guests 
in St. Martin's Hall. Professor Beesley presided, and every- 
thing was done to impart a certain solemnity to the meeting. 
The assembly, though small, was in a certain sense an inter- 
national workingmen's parliament. Yet, with the exception 
of the French deputation, it was not a representative assembly. 
Its members were self-appointed missionaries. Even the Eng- 
lish committee had no mandate from the trades-unions. Only 
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the French guests, having come to London at the expense of 
the workmen of Paris, could boast of being both their repre- 
sentatives and their ambassadors. At all events, the meeting 
had the dignity of a constituent assembly, and its date, the 
28th September, 1864, is not unjustly considered as the real 
birthday of the International Association. 

The first step was the appointment of a Central Committee, 
consisting of workingmen of the different countries represented, 
which was to draw up a provisional code of regulations and a 
declaration of principles, both to be submitted to an interna- 
tional congress which, it was hoped, would be held next year 
at Brussels. The Central Committee, which was bound to re- 
side permanently in London, installed itself at No. 18 Greek 
Street, Soho, where it held its first sitting on Wednesday, the 
5th October, 1864. It consisted of twenty-seven English, two 
French, one Swiss, two German members, two members for 
Italy, and one for Poland. Fifteen new members being added 
in the course of the week, the committee became a body of 
fifty. Mr. Odger was elected President, Mr. Wheeler, Treas- 
urer, and Mr. Cremer, General Secretary. It was agreed that 
these three offices should remain in the hands of English 
workingmen, but that there should be one Corresponding Sec- 
retary for every nationality represented in the committee. Le 
Lubez, being a good linguist, was elected Secretary for France, 
Dr. Marx for Germany, Hermann Jung for Switzerland, Major 
Wolff for Italy, and Holthorp for Poland. Of the other mem- 
bers of the Central Committee we need mention only Facey, 
Goddard, Howell, Lucraft, Weston, Eccarius, and Bosquet, as 
those whose names occur most frequently in the annals of the 
International Society. Tolain, an equally celebrated leader, 
did not belong to the Central Committee of 1864. 

Considering the difficulties which this motley and polyglot 
assembly must have had to contend with in their deliberations, 
we cannot but admire the political tact they showed at the very 
outset. They began by declaring themselves incompetent to 
deal with all questions involving a consideration of local or 
national politics. Aiming at universality, and wishing their 
principles to take root in the old monarchies of Europe as well 
as in the republics of the New World, they deprecated all polit- 
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ical conspiracy and renounced all schemes which could be car- 
ried out only by secret societies. 

The English members of the committee had a special diffi- 
culty to deal with. They stood outside the trades-unions, and, 
therefore, outside the great bulk of the working classes of 
England. How could they come forward to advocate the cause 
of the working classes, or to speak in their name ? Might not 
the trades-unions have denounced them as officious and obtru- 
sive amateurs ? Moreover, the growth of the International 
Association depended mainly on centralization of power, and 
therefore either on the spontaneous co-operation of the inde- 
pendent trades-unions, or on their formal resignation of auton- 
omy. And the trades-unions being notoriously proud of their 
autonomies, the new association seemed as impossible with the 
trades-unions as it was impossible without them. The Central 
Committee, however, was prudent enough to avoid even the 
appearance of rivalry or opposition, assuring these powerful 
bodies that the English branch of the International Association 
would never aspire to be more than a federation of all the ex- 
isting unions and trade societies, whose special institutions 
would, under all circumstances, be respected and left intact. 

With regard to the rules of the societv and the declaration 
of principles, there was some dissension in the sub-committee, 
which had to discuss these matters. After having rejected two 
papers as being either too long or too " theoretical," they agreed 
on adopting a third, which its principal author, Dr. Marx, had 
submitted to the Central Committee on the 1st of November. 
From its long preamble we can quote only the most character- 
istic expressions. It points out the difference between " the 
political economy of the middle classes " founded on the " blind 
rule of supply and demand," and " the political economy of the 
working classes " founded on " social production," controlled 
by " social foresight." It speaks in high terms of admiration 
of the co-operative movement, not so much of the co-operation 
for consumption as of that for production, the co-operative 
factories affording a proof that production on a large scale is 
possible without the existence of a class of masters, and it 
expresses a conviction that " all hired labor, like slave and serf 
labor, is but a transitory form destined to disappear before 
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associated labor." In order to shorten the present period of 
transition, it exhorts the working classes to exercise a strong 
pressure on their political rulers, and, wherever that is imprac- 
ticable, to watch their diplomacy and to denounce their in- 
trigues as " immoral and mischievous." 

The Declaration of Principles runs as follows : — 

" Considering that the emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves ; that the struggle for 
the emancipation of the working classes means, not a struggle for class 
privileges, but for equal rights and duties and the abolition of all class 
rule ; that the economical subjection of the man of labor to the mo- 
nopolizer of the means of labor, — that is, the sources of life, — lies at 
the bottom of servitude in all its forms, of all social misery, mental 
degradation, and political dependence ; that the economical emanci- 
pation of the working classes is, therefore, the great end, to which every 
political movement ought to be subordinate as a means ; that all efforts 
aiming at that great end have hitherto failed from the want of solidarity 
between the manifold divisions of labor in each country, and from the 
absence of a fraternal bond of union between the working classes of 
different countries ; that the emancipation of labor is neither a local 
nor a national, but a social problem, embracing all countries in which 
modern society exists, and depending for its solution on the concurrence, 
practical and theoretical, of the most advanced countries; that the 
present revival of the working classes in the most industrious countries 
of Europe, while it raises a new hope, gives solemn warning against a 
relapse into the old errors, and calls for the immediate combination of 
the still disconnected movements ; — for these reasons the undersigned 
members of the committee holding its powers by resolution of the pub- 
lic meeting held on September 28, 1864, at St. Martin's Hall, London, 
have taken the steps necessary for founding the International Working- 
men's Association. They declare that the International Association, 
and all societies and individuals adhering to it, will acknowledge truth, 
justice, and morality as the basis of their conduct towards each other 
and towards all men, without regard to color, creed, or nationality. 
They hold it the duty of a man to claim the rights of a man and a 
citizen, not only for himself, but for every man who does his duty. No 
rights without duties, no duties without, rights. And in this spirit they 
have drawn up the following provisional rules of the International 
Association " 

These rules need not be quoted in extenso. The principal 
paragraphs enacted, that a general Congress should meet once 
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a year ; that the executive power should be vested in a Central 
Council yearly appointed by the Congress, but having power 
to add new members to its board ; that the Central Council 
should form an internal agency between the different associa- 
tions, so that the workingmen in one country may be con- 
stantly informed of the movements of their class in every other 
country ; that questions of general interest mooted in one 
society should be ventilated in all, and, when immediate prac- 
tical steps are needed, as, for instance, in case of international 
quarrels, the action of the associated societies should be sim- 
ultaneous and uniform ; that until the meeting of the first 
Congress the Central Committee should act as Provisional 
Central Council; that any member of the International Asso- 
ciation, on removing his domicile from one country to another, 
should receive the fraternal support of the associated working- 
men, and that the workingmsn's societies joining the Interna- 
tional Association should preserve their institutions intact. 

After having unanimously adopted this constitution, the In- 
ternational Assembly closed its session towards the end of the 
year 1864. 

Like apostles of a new creed these men went forth into the 
world, each returning to his own country, to his own workshop, 
to spread the good tidings and to scatter the new seed. Their 
success, however, was less rapid than might have been ex- 
pected. The French delegates hastened, on their arrival in 
Paris, to inform the Emperor of the results of their meeting 
at St. Martin's Hall, and urged M. Rouher to furnish them 
with the necessary means for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Branch Society in Paris. It is believed that the request 
was granted, and that the Imperial government continued, for 
some time, to subsidize this society. The incident is highly 
characteristic of the giver as well as of the petitioners. The 
first thing a Frenchman thinks of is an appeal to his govern- 
ment, as though he could do nothing without its help. And 
yet, though subsidized by government, the Paris association 
was, of all the workmen's societies of Europe, the only one 
that failed to pay, for nearly two years, its contribution to the 
International exchequer of London. Whether Napoleon took a 
purely philosophical interest in the new phenomenon, or whether 
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he courted popularity with the working classes by becoming 
their patron, as he had courted popularity with the rural popu- 
lation' by becoming the protector of tbe Pope, we do not care 
to decide. At any rate, he treated the matter with his ha- 
bitual unsteadiness. And thinking perhaps, with Goethe, that 
it was easier to confound and to bewilder people than to satisfy 
them, he stroked the animal before striking it. For, immedi- 
ately after the great bronze-moulders' strike of Paris (by or- 
ganizing which, the International Association was erroneously 
supposed to have tested the working order of its own organiza- 
tion), the friendly attitude of the Imperial government changed 
suddenly into open hostility. The Paris section was no longer 
permitted to publish manifestoes or pamphlets, or to receive 
those published abroad. Its foreign correspondence, and, 
among other things, eight hundred packets containing copies 
of the Rules of the International Association, were seized by the 
Imperial police,* and the society was so closely watched that it 
was forced to become, in a measure at least, a secret society. 

Difficulties of a very different kind retarded the progress of 
the new movement in England. The Italian society residing 
in London, and the German " Arbeiter Bildungs Verein," had 
joined the International without a moment's hesitation. But 
the English trades-unions were anything but eager to do so, 
and many other societies, when invited by special deputations 
to adhere to the new compact, replied evasively, or asked for 
" time to consider." It should also be remembered that the 
year 1865, being fraught with the germs of the political events 
of 1866, was no favorable time for the furtherance of schemes 
founded on international fraternity. Denmark, Prussia, and 
Austria were debating over the Holstein question, the old 
Bund was threatened with collapse, Italy was coveting Venetia 
and building ironclads, and the peace of France was nothing 
better than a pax Romana; while England, the only comfort- 
able head-quarters of the International army, was all astir with 
the Reform agitation, which was the more prejudicial to the 
socialistic movement, as, in the opinion of many, the exten- 
sion of the political franchise to the workingmen embraced and 

* Those papers were restored a year later, in consequence of the intercession 
of Lord Cowlev, the English Ambassador at Paris. 
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implied everything the International Society could reasonably 
desire. Not fewer than fourteen members of the Central Com- 
mittee were also members of the Council of the Reform 
League ; and although the men of the Reform League were 
serving, unconsciously, the workman's cause, even without 
belonging to any workmen's association, the interests of the 
newly organized and not yet consolidated society suffered indi- 
rectly from this state of things, and the slightest appearance 
of neglect or indifference on the part of the committee-men 
was apt to produce an unfavorable impression on many foreign 
members who knew and cared but little about English politics 
and English Reform. 

Nor was this all. The Italian members of the Council, who, 
it would seem, could not live long in London without feeling 
the powerful influence of Mazzini, began suddenly to look upon 
the whole movement from a new point of view. And their 
conversion was so rapid and so complete, that they withdrew 
from the committee altogether. 

Le Lubez, too, resigned his post, though his reasons were 
personal only, not doctrinal. He had appointed Lefort, a good 
penman, to defend the cause of the society in the French papers. 
But the workmen of Paris repudiated the patronage of a man 
whom they considered as a " bourgeois republican," and, what 
was worse, they denied the right of the London Council to 
interfere with what they called their own affairs. The Council, 
respecting their autonomy, decided against Le Lubez, and the 
latter, resenting the disavowal, withdrew. 

More untoward, however, than all this was the passing of 
an Alien Act in Belgium, which prevented the meeting of a 
workingmen's congress in Brussels. In lieu of the intended 
congress, a conference was held in London in September, 1865, 
where, however, no very important business could be trans- 
acted, the Continent being represented by only ten delegates. 
Here the spectre of Poland appears once more on the platform. 
But it was for the last time. The French delegates, coming 
from a paradise of forbidden fruits, begged to be excused from 
all political discussions, and yielded only to Mr. Odger's argu- 
ments, who maintained that in consideration of the historical 
connection between the cause of Poland and the origin of their 
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society, the conference was in honor hound neither to abandon 
nor to ignore it. It was agreed that the first International 
Congress should meet at Geneva in September, 1866, and it 
was decided, though only after along and animated discussion, 
that the right of voting and of speaking at the Congress 
should not be granted to " individual members " or to persons 
not belonging to any trade society, but only to delegates elected 
by affiliated societies, and therefore only to persons owning a 
twofold responsibility and a twofold allegiance to the working 
claes. 

The Congress of Geneva was opened on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1866. Although a good many trades-unions had joined 
the International Association in the course of the year, only 
seven delegates from England were present. The French soci- 
eties had sent seventeen, and thirty-six were Swiss. Among 
the London delegates was one Frenchman, Eugene Dupont, 
who represented the French workmen residing in London ; the 
other six were Carter, Cremer, Eccarius, Jung, Lawrence, and 
Odger, five of whom were really no delegates at all, having been 
appointed by the council at the request of various societies 
which could either not spare a deputy from their own ranks, or 
could not find among them a man of sufficient capacity for 
such a task. 

The principal questions discussed at Geneva were, the sta- 
tistics of wages, the reduction of the hours of labor, and co-op- 
eration. The tone and manner in which they were discussed 
are by no means discreditable to this first parliament of work- 
in gmen ; and if any one were to doubt the usefulness of such 
assemblies, we would advise him to read, for instance, the 
debate on the eight-hours movement, published, like all the 
Geneva debates, in the "London International Courier" of 
1666. It is interesting to compare the English, the French, 
and the Swiss arguments on this subject, and to observe how 
easily ignorance and confusion can be cleared away by a frank 
exchange of ideas. The Swiss, in objecting to a reduction of 
working hours on economical grounds, were perfectly right, 
and so were the French in objecting to it on the ground of in- 
dividual freedom. But such, of course, were not the proper 
grounds to stand upon at a socialistic congress, or in a society 
vol. cxiv. — no. 235. 23 
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whose very essence it is to recognize a higher principle than 
either economy or liberty. 

With regard to co-operation, which had been so highly rec- 
ommended in the Declaration of Principles, and which had 
given rise to unreasonable expectations on the part of consumers 
and producers alike, the opinions of the workingmen assem- 
bled at Geneva had evidently undergone a considerable change. 
They acknowledged the principle, but expressed their convic- 
tion that no good whatever could come from co-operation, unless 
it were applied universally or on a gigantic scale, and signifi- 
cantly added, that " to transform capitalist society and to con- 
vert social production into one large system of free co-opera- 
tive labor, general social changes are required which cannot be 
realized except by the transfer of the organized forces of so- 
ciety, that is to say, of the stale power from capitalists and 
landlords to the producers themselves." 

Among many other resolutions, one was passed in favor of 
direct taxation, and a gentle admonition was administered to 
the English trades-unions, many of which seemed to persist 
in their sullen passivity and apparent indifference for interna- 
tional interests. 

During the four years following the Congress of Geneva, the 
history of the International Association runs, so to speak, in 
three different channels. We have the history of its ideas, 
the history of its propaganda, and the history of its strikes. 
The growth of its ideas and the elasticity of its principles 
will be best understood from its parliamentary history, or from 
the successive debates of its congresses and conferences. 
The history of its propaganda shows us the intellectual phases 
and degrees of receptivity among the working classes of the 
different countries, and the history of its strikes, which appar- 
ently forms the whole of its outward history, will give us an 
idea both of its power and of its ethics, and at the same time 
of the power and ethics of the masters and of the political 
rulers. It would be well if the historians of the International 
Association would arrange their materials in this manner. 
We cannot, however, follow this plan here, and must content 
ourselves with a general outline and a cursory review of the 
progress made by the society in the principal industrial coun- 
tries of Europe and America. 
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In a certain sense the history of this period may, indeed, be 
regarded as being a history of strikes, for many of which the 
International Association is morally responsible. But it is a 
mistake to believe that strikes are directly ordered by the 
Council of the society. Many masters and many governments 
have fallen into this error, and have been haunted by visions 
of International emissaries, as if the workingmen could have no 
grievance of their own. It is not the mot d'ordre which the 
workmen receive from the International Council, but tbe gen- 
eral method of concerted action, the means for concerting it, 
and sometimes the means for sustaining it. In case of a lock- 
out, for instance, the workmen have only to telegraph to the 
central office in London, which immediately sends a warning 
to all European workmen concerned in the matter, not to ac- 
cept any offers from the challenging employer or from his 
agents, and even societies not affiliated to the International 
League can avail themselves of this protection, which is never 
refused. 

To order and to subsidize strikes would have been utterly 
impossible for the society, certainly during the first year of 
its existence, which nevertheless was a year of strikes. Its 
financial distress was so great in 1867, that the Reports of the 
Geneva Congress, containing the ratified Constitution of the 
League, could neither be translated nor printed (except in a 
newspaper whose editor volunteered to do it gratuitously), the 
society having only twenty-three francs in its exchequer. It 
is difficult to understand why the question of funds had been 
allowed to remain in abeyance so long, and why no common 
tariff of admission fees and yearly contributions had been 
agreed upon even before the London Conference of 1865. At 
Geneva the yearly contribution was fixed at thirty centimes, 
which had subsequently to be reduced to five centimes ; but the 
rates varied, it seems, in different countries, as we hear, for in- 
stance, of a tax of ten centimes per annum levied by the Paris 
section on its members. The English trade societies, on join- 
ing the League in a body, paid an entrance fee of five shillings, 
after which it was left to their generosity to assist the General 
Council by voluntary contributions. 

This state of things, however, does not seem to have lasted 
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long. The distress so bitterly complained of in the Reports of 
the Congress of Lausanne (held in September, 1867) no longer 
occupied the attention of the next congress, held at Brussels 
in September, 1868, and we have many other reasons to infer 
that, by that time, the society had entered upon a new era of 
prosperity and power. Like an avalanche, it grew slowly and 
imperceptibly in the beginning of its career, but as soon as it 
began visibly to gain in size and strength, even the rate of its 
increase increased from day to day, while the obstacles it had 
to overcome either remained stationary or increased only suf- 
ficiently to stimulate its growth and to enhance its importance. 

In France, twenty-six societies had adhered to the Interna- 
tional League by the end of 1867, and formed sections of it. 
Since the war between Prussia and Austria, the- International, 
and, therefore, anti-Chauvinistic spirit of these societies had ex- 
cited more than ever the jealousy and ill-will of the Imperial 
government. All workmen's meetings were prohibited or 
otherwise rendered impossible, and a little later, when the In- 
ternational Bureau of Paris had joined the London Council 
in a protest (ultra crepidam, it seems) against the execu- 
tion of some Fenian prisoners, Napoleon, being anxious to 
oblige the British government, ordered the offices of the 
Bureau de Paris to be searched by the police under the pretext 
that they had become the head-quarters of Fenianism. As no 
incriminating papers could be found, the members of the bu- 
reau were indicted for being the heads of a " non-authorized 
society of more than twenty persons," and on this plea the 
bureau was closed, its papers confiscated, and its nine mem- 
bers sent to prison. At the Congress of Brussels a letter was 
read, dated " S* 8 - Pelagic," in which they explained their in- 
voluntary absence. 

It need hardly be mentioned that these proceedings of the 
Imperial government, though apparently successful, were in 
reality failures. The good-will of the working classes, which 
was obviously more essential than the gratitude of England 
to the stability of a throne founded on plebiscitary right, 
was irretrievably lost to the Imperial government. The Ple- 
biscite of 1870, which went against the Emperor in all the 
large towns and in the manufacluring districts, was a remote 
consequ3nce and an unequivocal proof of this estrangement. 
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But the workmen had to suffer more from their own masters 
than from their political ruler. It is well known that many 
manufacturers disapproved of the Emperor's free-trade policy, 
and were smarting under the commercial treaty with England. 
The cotton-spinners of the Departement de la Somme were 
right in considering the question whether it was possible to 
undersell their English rivals. The rate of wages being lower 
in Prance than in England, competition was possible, provided 
the quality of the French goods could he made equal or 
superior to that of the English goods, and the masters were 
ready to suffer a slight reduction of profits. They met at 
Amiens to discuss the matter, but came to the conclusion 
that by reducing the workmen's wages instead of their own 
profits, they would obtain the desired end in a manner far 
more agreeable to themselves. Nobody can say anything 
against their logic or their arithmetic. But they went a little 
further, and argued that the wages of their unfortunate work- 
men might be reduced to such a level as would enable the 
masters to beat the English not only in France, but in England 
itself. And such a commercial invasion of England would not 
only be profitable to the ingenuous invaders, but also nattering 
to the workmen, who (they thought) would be French enough 
and patriotic enough to swallow the bitter pill of low wages 
when silvered with such prospects of glory. 

The result of this brilliant scheme was the strike of Sotte- 
ville-lez-Rouen, one of the classical strikes of France. The 
workmen struck work in December, 1868, and it was only after 
having exhausted all their means of resistance that the work- 
men's committee of Rouen applied to the International Council 
of London for aid. Subsidies were promised, but owing to the 
distress just then prevailing in the manufacturing districts of 
England, the necessary funds could not be raised at once, and 
when, at last, they were forthcoming, the workmen of Rouen, 
unable to hold out any longer, had given in. Two things fol- 
low from this : first, that the strike of Sotteville had not been 
ordered by the International Council ; and secondly, that at the 
end of 1868, the International Society had no funds for sub- 
sidizing a large strike. For, if such funds had existed, their 
employment on this occasion would have served the double 
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purpose of supporting the claims of the French workmen, and 
of securing the English workmen against the more practicable 
and less Quixotic part of the Rouen programme. When the 
Normandy workmen had become aware that they could not yet 
rely on the International Council for aid, in sudden emergencies, 
they organized, without delay, trades-unions among themselves, 
and, what they had not done before, formally joined the Inter- 
national Association. 

In the same manner, the strikes of Lyons, an account of 
which may be found in the Report of the General Council, read 
on September 7, 1869, at the Congress of Bale, show that it 
was not the International Society which led the workmen to 
strike work, but that it was the strike which led them to join 
the International Society. 

In the strike of St. Etienne, which began on the 11th June, 
1869, we have a typical specimen of the bloody strike. Here 
the intervention of the soldiery led to what the workingmen 
like to call the massacre de la Ricamerie, in which twelve 
workmen, two women, and one child were killed, and many 
others wounded. When miners on strike find the mine 
guarded by soldiers, they have, strictly speaking, no right to 
complain, the mine not being theirs. Moreover, the Report of 
the General Council says that there were sixty miners " de- 
sirous to converse with those who were in the pit " ; and as it 
does not tell us who the persons in the pit were, we must suppose 
that they were resistent workmen, unwilling to join the strikers, 
and, for that reason placed, like the mines themselves, under 
military protection. This protection, which is legally right and 
politically necessary, looks illegitimate from a socialistic point 
of view. It certainly is dangerous among French-speaking and 
French-tempered people. French soldiers are prone to use 
their arms, where English policemen would not even lift their 
maces. Their protection led to bloodshed, and the bloodshed 
to a very long and careful judicial inquiry, which proved many 
things, but which failed to prove what it was partly intended 
to prove, the strongly suspected complicity of the International 
Society. 

In Belgium the society was remarkably successful in the 
beginning. But the political intrigues of a powerful and sin- 
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gularly restless clerical party, which is the bane of the little 
kingdom, and whose activity puts its free institutions to the 
severest test, soon brought discord and apostasy into the ranks 
of the workingmen. It was easy enough for conservative or 
clerical ministers to retard and to obstruct the propagation of 
International doctrines, but they could not prevent their im- 
portation. They firmly believed that all Belgian strikes were 
caused by these imported doctrines, and their inability to shut 
out the cause made them doubly anxious to suppress the sup- 
posed effect. The Belgian government has shown greater zeal 
than any other government in repressing strikes, or in other- 
wise meddling with them, and we cannot wonder that almost 
all the great Belgian strikes have ended in bloodshed. After 
the strike of the Charleroi miners in 1868, the International 
Association had to support the widows of the many victims 
killed by the soldiers, as it had also to appoint and to pay law- 
yers for the defence of the accused workmen. In 1869, the 
puddlers of Seraing and the miners of the Borinage district 
struck work simultaneously, which led to a succession of bloody 
affrays during four consecutive nights. This double strike was 
so ill-advised (for reasons into which we need not enter here), 
and the miners had committed such an obvious mistake in follow- 
ing the puddlers' example, that the Belgian authorities thought 
the advice must have come from a distant friend, while the In- 
ternational Council inferred that the advice had come from an 
insidious enemy on the spot. And so sure were they of this, 
that they despatched an agent from London with instructions 
to dissuade the Borinage miners from continuing the strike, and 
to counsel moderation to the puddlers of Seraing. Here, then, 
the complicity of the International Society was neither prov- 
able nor probable, and shortly after the strike the General 
Council published a rather strongly worded manifesto, in which 
they remind the public that the International Association is 
not a secret society, and that it is averse to all underhand deal- 
ings. That it is, so to speak, morally responsible for a great 
number of Belgian strikes, it would be impossible to deny ; the 
influence of its doctrines, even in parts where no member of 
the association had ever penetrated, being so universally felt 
that the workmen, to quote the Bale Report of 1869, " ne par- 
lent que d'Elle, n'ont esp^rance qu'en Elle." 
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Switzerland took kindly to its International guests, but only 
slowly to their doctrines. The institutions of the country being 
free, and public opinion somewhat backward, both these circum- 
stances can be accounted for. The relations between master 
and workmen were of a patriarchal character. The masters 
were good, the wages low, the workmen contented. But the 
masters' goodness was more a matter of good-nature than of 
justice, of temper than of principle. It was the cheap and 
profitable goodness of the slaveholder. The masters were 
proud of the contentedness of their men, and were convinced 
that the men were content because the wages were low, and 
would remain content only so long as the wages remained low. 
Any doctrine tending to make the workingmen more indepen- 
dent was necessarily hateful to the masters, and they were 
determined to resist its consequences if they could not prevent 
its spread. Their position was a strong one. They were not 
only the employers of their workmen, but in many cases their 
landlords, so that the personal dependence of the workmen was 
shared by their families. How could the men strike work with- 
out exposing their families to the danger of immediate evic- 
tion ? Yet their new leaders taught them to face the enemy. 
They learned to strike, and the masters were not slow in using 
reprisals. At Bale it was the masters who began the quarrel. 
They wished to rescind the customary half-holiday on Michael- 
mas-day, and threatened to dismiss any workman not return- 
ing to the factory in the afternoon. The men accepted the 
challenge ; and the consequence was a lock-out which lasted 
several months. At the same time hundreds of families were 
driven from their dwellings, and to make this wholesale eviction 
as cruel as possible, the masters took care to warn all trades- 
men not to give credit to the homeless families. The printers' 
strike of Geneva, which took place in March, 1869, threatened 
to lead to bloodshed, many citizens having taken up arms against 
the workmen, whose strike they considered to be the work of 
the dreaded International League. But on the whole, Swiss 
strikes are spiteful and obstinate rather than fierce, and an 
orderly, school-going, and home-loving people is not likely ever 
to acquire a taste for similar tactics. The International move- 
ment remained long confined to the western and northern can- 
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tons. Only in 1868 it began to extend over the eastern and 
southern parts, and seems to have been particularly successful 
in the Romand districts. In January, 1869, a Romand congress 
could be held at Geneva, and a paper called I' Egalite was 
founded as an organ of the " Romand section " of the Inter- 
national Association. As far as we can judge from the debates 
of the three International congresses held in Switzerland, the 
Swiss delegates represent the conservative (certainly the phleg- 
matic) element in the International movement. Some of them 
went so far as to object to the discussion of all social questions 
not immediately affecting the relations between master and 
workman, and when at Bale the abolition of the right of inherit- 
ance and of property in land was brought under discussion, the 
Geneva Committee sent a solemn warning to the Bale Assem- 
bly, urging them not to go beyond the range of the workmen's 
immediate interests. 

In Austria, too, public opinion was remarkably hostile to the 
new movement. A congress of Austrian workmen, which was 
to be held at Vienna in 1868, was prohibited by the govern- 
ment, to the great delight and apparent relief of the public. 
This, of course, only hastened the adhesion to the International 
of many who might have contented themselves with any other 
centre of communication, had they been allowed to establish 
one in Vienna. Since then, the International Society has 
gained a firmer footing in Austria, but its progress, it must be 
admitted, has hitherto been slow. 

A very different spirit prevailed in Prussia and throughout 
the newly created North German Confederation. Those coun- 
tries had neither to be invaded nor to be gained over by the 
Internationals, since the German workmen came, so to speak, 
half-way to meet them. Long before the International Society 
had been organized, a large number of trade societies ex- 
isted all over the North of Germany. Each society enjoyed 
perfect freedom within its sphere. But they could not coalesce 
into larger groups or centralize their forces, without becoming 
obnoxious to the jealousy or suspicion of their political rulers, 
who could not have tolerated such a " state within the state," 
as long as Germany remained in that purely provisional and 
unsettled, nay, impossible condition, which had resulted from 
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the war of 1866. There was no reason, however, why 
the German workmen should not, by common accord, look 
upon London or Geneva or Bale as their common head-quar- 
ters, and as soon as the. International Society was sufficiently 
consolidated to hold its first congress at Geneva, upwards of 
thirty North German workmen's societies were ready to join it 
without a moment's delay. It is a curious circumstance, that 
there was a law in Prussia making it illegal for any Prussian 
societies or corporations, as such, to affiliate themselves to any 
foreign league or order, while each individual member of a 
society could do so without asking anybody's permission. In 
this law, the old spirit of Protestantism seems to have asserted 
itself, once more, against the cosmopolitan spirit, and against 
what Benjamin Constant has called la papaute industrielle. 
But it respected individual freedom, and the law became prac- 
tically nugatory. When in 1868 the workmen of North Ger- 
many held a congress at Hamburg, they formally declared that 
each member of the assembly had become a member of the 
'International Association, and that their societies, unable to 
join it as such, were ready to pursue a path strictly parallel to 
that of the great League. Similar declarations were made at 
another congress held at Nurnberg in the same year, and at the 
Congress of Eisenach in 1869, when nearly one hundred thou- 
sand German workmen were registered as " individual mem- 
bers " of the International Society. 

Italy can boast of an immense number of trade societies, 
but these societies have hitherto been but feebly — indeed, re- 
markably feebly — represented in the councils, committees, 
and assemblies of the International Association. In 1867, the 
Italian delegate at Lausanne estimated the number of Italian 
trade societies at' about six hundred. The largest and best 
organized are those of Naples, Milan, and Genoa, which were 
then the only ones that had opened a correspondence with the 
General Council of London to settle the te"rms of their affilia- 
tion. The Italian is fond of club life, and once associated, is a 
staunch and faithful member. But his public spirit is not 
always strong enough to expand beyond the range of his clan 
interests. Almost all the workmen's clubs are mutual-aid 
societies, which do a great deal of good, each within its own 
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sphere, but they do not assist each other in case of a strike. 
Many of them have means to constitute themselves as people's 
hanks or workmen's credit institutions, and to issue frac- 
tional paper currency ; but they repudiate each other's paper 
money, and do many other things which belie the existence of 
a common bond, notwithstanding occasional outbursts of fra- 
ternal affection. Until 1864 Mazzini was their acknowledged 
patron and head-centre. They had their annual congresses, 
where their delegates vainly endeavored to come to an under- 
standing on the terms of a common constitution. But when, 
at last, they seemed to have succeeded in this task, the frater- 
nal bond turned out to be further than ever from being real- 
ized. The Congress of Naples was the last general meeting of 
Italian delegates. Its results were union and disunion, but 
the union was formal and imaginary, the discord essential and 
real. Into the causes of this discord we cannot enter here. 
At one of the sittings held by the International Council of 
London in November last, the split was ascribed to Mazzini's 
" religious preachings," the Italian workmen being " tired of 
being reminded that the great object of their lives was the per- 
formance of duties, while he never spoke of their rights." 
This may be true, but it is not the whole truth. We must 
remember that, under Mazzini's leadership, all political topics 
were rigorously excluded from the debates of the mutual-aid 
societies. How long was it possible for Italians to respect 
such a taboo ? Politics, in the eyes of Italian workmen, meant 
Garibaldi and Mazzini, whether he likes it or not. They could 
not meet without proposing either of the absent heroes as their 
president, or sending a salutation to him. And, of course, the 
wording of the despatch and its direction (was it London or 
Caprera) gave rise to animated and angry discussions of a politi- 
cal and personal character. The breach was unavoidable. The 
Mazzinians established a " Permanent (Ligurian) Commission " 
as their central authority, while the other societies either re- 
mained independent and isolated, or, feeling the want of a com- 
mon centre, and being unable to establish such a centre among 
themselves, went over to the International camp. There hav- 
ing been no Italian workingmen's congress since 1864, Maz- 
zini and the Permanent Commission of Genoa convoked a new 
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one in October, 1871, to meet in Rome, the new capital of Italy. 
But the invitation was not accepted by many societies. The 
congress was not a success. An open personal breach between 
Mazzini and Garibaldi was its principal result ; and it is proba- 
ble that as long as these two figures continue to fill up the 
horizon of the Italian artisan, the work of international affilia- 
tion will go on but slowly in the Italian peninsula. With 
regard to Italian strikes, we have only to add, that they are 
frequent enough, but always short and remarkably mild, which 
is easily explained by the want of means and of mutual assist- 
ance, by the love of " quick returns " and immediate gain, but 
above all by the easy-going, accommodating spirit of the people, 
which is as strong among the masters as among the working 
classes of Italy. 

Immediately after the Congress of Geneva, in 1866, the 
Council of the International Association took steps to secure 
the adhesion of the workingmen of the United States of 
America. During the first year these efforts remained fruit- 
less ; partly because the European leaders did not address 
themselves to the proper quarters, partly because the United 
States had a labor movement of their own, with all its para- 
phernalia of trade societies, trade congresses, and strikes. In 
Mr. Wendell Phillips the workingmen had, if not a leader, a 
zealous advocate, and several papers, such as " The Voice," of 
Boston, and " The Workingman's Advocate," of Chicago, 
were exclusively devoted to the discussion of the labor ques- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the International Associa- 
tion of Europe could rely on the hearty co-operation of the 
various American societies, but hardly on their formal adhe- 
sion. There are other reasons which render such an adhesion 
difficult, and which are likely to retard the work of affiliation. 
The sentiments and doctrines underlying the American move- 
ment differ considerably from those which have given rise to 
the European movement. They are more tame and less revo- 
lutionary. Springing from different wants, they need not have 
the same aims. The higher rate of American wages, the 
shortness of the legal working day, the greater facility of 
converting labor into capital, of producing and multiplying 
wealth, and the total absence of well-founded class grievances, 
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must necessarily be so many obstacles to a mutual understand- 
ing between the working '• classes " of Europe, and the working- 
men, constituting no class at all, of America. What is the 
" ten-hours movement " of Austria and Switzerland, or the 
" nine-hours movement " of England, to the American work- 
man, whose working hours have been reduced to eight, if not 
in all, in many States. And why should he formally pledge 
himself never to do what he never has done and never can feel 
tempted to do, — to undersell his European brother- workman, 
who, in his turn, is not likely to cross the Atlantic for the pur- 
pose of frustrating an American strike. He may have to pro- 
vide, one day, against Chinese competition in the labor market, 
but from the competition of European workmen he has nothing 
to fear, and consequently can gain nothing by an alliance with 
them. Moreover, when he hears European workmen declare 
war against the capitalists, he must have some difficulty in 
understanding the theoretical antagonism between labor and 
capital, which has never been brought home to him in the 
tangible shape of stereotyped class distinctions, of hereditary 
wealth and hereditary misery. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, two American sections 
of the International Association were established in 1867, and 
the London General Council succeeded in putting itself on 
good terms with the United States " National Labor Union," 
and the " International Iron-moulders' Union." No American 
delegates were sent to the Congress of Lausanne, but on the 19th 
August, 1867, the American societies held a congress of their 
own at Chicago. Since then the International Association 
boasts of having met with considerable success in America. In 
October, 1871, altogether twenty sections could be counted, the 
best organized being those of New York, Boston, Springfield, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and San Francisco. But whether 
there is no self-deception in all this, and whether the bond be- 
tween the workingmen of the Old and the New "World can ever 
consist, or need consist, in anything more than mutual good- 
will and intellectual sympathy, the future alone can decide. 

In England, the quadrennial epoch ending with the Inter- 
national Congress of Bale in September, 1869, was a time of 
extraordinary political and intellectual activity. The death or 
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retirement of the old-school politicians had marked the begin- 
ning of a new era, and the English nation seemed all of a 
sudden engaged in revising its opinions on every subject of 
socialor political importance, on the Church-and-State ques- 
tion, on colonial autonomy, on the tenure of land, on educa- 
tion, on co-operation, on representative government. Not only 
were these questions freely broached and ventilated in meetings 
and in the press, but many special societies were formed for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion, and of preparing it 
for the necessary political agitation. Of these societies we 
will mention only the Reform League, the Labor Representa- 
tion League, the National Education League, the Personal 
Representation League, the Peace and Liberty League, the 
Liberation Society (for the disestablishment of the national 
church), the Radical Association, the Land and Labor League, 
the Land Tenure Reform League, the Political and Social 
Reform League. The Church itself was agitated by questions 
of sacerdotal millinery and the frivolous claims of ritualism on 
one side, and by the rationalism of Colenso and of the Five 
p]ssayists on the other. And even the Irish difficulty, though 
it disappointed and imbittered the new rulers of England, who 
had hoped to show otf the efficacy of " middle-class " liberal- 
ism against such evils, could not fail to act as a powerful 
stimulant on the new life of the nation. It was a most pro- 
pitious time for the Comtists and Positivists, for the authors of 
social statics and social dynamics, and for the social science 
men and women who held a congress once a year. Philosophy 
herself, in the person of John Stuart Mill, had gained a seat 
in Parliament, and many opportunities of showing that she 
took as much interest in the affairs of this world, and possessed 
as much knowledge of them, as any squire or commoner of 
England. 

Now it is clear that such a period of political, religious, and 
socialistic reflection in a country like England must lead to more 
lasting results, or at least to more rational aspirations, than 
any of those fits of socialism to which the Parisians are liable 
from time to time. And the working classes were not slow in 
feeling these influences. They eagerly accepted any bold and 
brilliant scheme the new thinkers of London might elaborate 
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for their benefit, and never hesitated to push their doctrines to 
the last consequences implied in them, as is shown by the dis- 
cussions of Bale, where the purely theoretical evolutions of 
International socialism seem, thus far, to have reached their 
acme. 

As to the practical success of the International Association 
in England, we have no better measure for it than the number 
of trades-unions gradually accepting the International compact. 
True to its original programme, the International Society has 
constituted itself in such a manner, that its English section is 
nothing more (or little more) than a slowly increasing group of 
pre-existing trades-unions, only some members of the Council 
being outsiders not affiliated to any union, or socialistic ama- 
teurs not belonging to the working classes at all. 

At the end of 1867, twenty-nine trade societies had joined 
the International League, or thirty-two, if we count the Ger- 
man, French, and Polish workmen's societies of London. This 
number remained all but stationary during 1868, the attention 
of the leaders being absorbed by politics, the attention of the 
workmen by their own distress, which made them selfish and 
indifferent to cosmopolitan ideas. But that distress also led 
to a most terrible strike, provoked by the owner of a Welsh 
mine, who had a bad reputation among the miners, but who, 
disregarding his own unpopularity and the prevailing distress, 
announced a reduction of wages. The men struck work, all 
the miners of the district joining in the strike. But, unfor- 
tunately, they also joined them in mobbing the owner of the 
mine, who had to invoke the protection of the police. Some 
men were arrested, but one of them having been rescued by 
the mob, a military escort was necessary for the others. And 
when the workmen began to pelt the soldiers with stones, 
a conflict arose, in which five persons were killed. The 
French call this le massacre de Mold. But when the matter 
was urged in the House of Commons, the English Minister 
(having evidently a better conscience than the Imperial gov- 
ernment of France had on similar occasions) refused to make 
any amends, and talked of le massacre de Mold very much 
as an American might have talked last autumn of le massacre 
de New York. This the trades-unions resented bitterly. 
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They knew they could indulge in a strike at any time with per- 
fect impunity, and what more could they desire ? To smash a 
man's windows, to attack policemen, and to pelt soldiers with 
stones, is not legal in any country, and whoever tries these 
things must abide by the consequences. Now it seems that 
these consequences had, somehow, shaken the workmen's belief 
in their own power. And as self-sufficiency had been their 
principal defect, the result was a good one. They began to 
look out for new sources of strength, and the nearest source at 
hand was their affiliation to the great league of unions. 
Three months after the Welsh strike, the trades-unions met in 
congress at Birmingham, and on the 30th August passed a 
resolution inviting all trade societies of the United Kingdom 
to join the International Association. Many have followed 
the advice, but not all. The trades-unions continued to be 
deferentially treated by the International Society, and even 
those affiliated to the latter seem to occupy an exceptional 
position in it, as we may infer from article 4 of the 5th chapter 
of the lately revised " Administrative Regulations," of which 
we shall have to give some extracts further on. 

Having thus hastily sketched the International propaganda, 
its methods, its instruments of action, and its vicissitudes in 
the principal countries of Europe and America, we think it 
right to add a few outlines of theoretical history, setting forth 
the growth and development of the International idea, and of 
those adventitious doctrines which make up the theoretical 
substance of the debates of the four congresses held succes- 
sively at Geneva (1866), Lausanne (1867), Brussels (18ti8), 
and Bale (1869). All we have to say on this subject may be 
condensed into the following philosophical sketch, representing 
the successive phases of the socialistic idea, as well as their 
logical connection. 

The data on which socialism builds its structures are the 
existing inequalities ordained by nature, enhanced by liberty. 
Human capacities are unequal. So are human wants. The 
wants increase and decrease with the capacities within certain 
limits. But they cannot be reduced below a certain minimum, 
where wants become physical necessities and legal claims. 
Near this level their gratification ought no longer to depend on 
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skill (and its success), which being a gift of nature is uncer- 
tain. Yet liberty says even here : Let capacities compete ; 
you are entitled to the result of their competition ; your 
wants as such imply no claim. Socialism retorts : If nature is 
unjust, let us be just. Anywhere near the line of minimum 
happiness, in the social strata composed of workmen and labor- 
ers, let us ignore all natural inequalities. Let one man's skill 
be all men's advantage. The solidarity of labor's interests be- 
ing taken for granted, equality of labor's wages must be enforced. 

This is the primitive trades-union stand-point ; it excludes 
freedom of competition, and restricts individual liberty. And 
the International Association, being in its first stage nothing 
but an enlarged trades-union, borrows from the trades-union 
its methods and its instrument of action, — the strike. 

At the same time, being international, it has higher aims 
and wider views. It practises the strike, but soon discovers, 
first, that the strike is theoretically wrong, being itself an ap- 
plication of the " blind rule of demand and supply " ; and sec- 
ondly, that it is inefficient. It raises the wages here and there, 
and for a time, but cannot better the condition of the working 
class permanently, or reduce the power of the capitalists. 
These were the views taken in 1867 at the Congress of Lau- 
sanne. They led to the following conclusions : — 

The strike, being theoretically wrong, cannot be accepted in 
principle, but must be allowed provisionally as am instrument 
of war, during the militant stage of the League's existence. 
In the mean time we must look out for some substitute capa- 
ble of doing what the strike never can do, — of disarming the 
capitalist or the master. Let workmen begin by ignoring the 
existence of masters. They can do this by co-operation, which 
replaces the master, and, associated labor being itself poten- 
tial capital, this capital ouvrier replaces the master's capital. 
Wages then become dividends. 

Where co-operation is not practicable, or where wages labor 
cannot be dispensed with, the mean rate of wages has to be de- 
termined, — a problem which might be solved by statistics or 
(though roughly only) by a system of strikes. This is " the 
culminating point of social economy," as M. Aubry said at 
Lausanne. Through it we can ascertain the real value of the 
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products of labor, the knowledge of which is essential 'for the 
emancipation of the working classes. The shortest way to this 
knowledge would be the introduction of an unchangeable 
standard of value, not liable itself to fluctuations. The value 
of money differs at different times, in different places. Why 
should work be compared with money ? The true measure of 
the value of a thing is the time employed on its production ; 
and workingmen and co-operative societies should use this 
standard in their mutual transactions, which would become 
barter instead of mercenary bargains. 

But co-operation has been tried and found wanting. It has 
all the drawbacks and dangers of ordinary joint-stock under- 
takings. The dividends being either spent or reinvested, the 
workmen become so many shareholders, and unequal share- 
holders too. They are capitalists, in fact, and hiring wages 
labor, in their turn, become strangers to the working classes. 
The methods of socialism, instead of reducing the sources of 
capital, seem to multiply them. Yet, capital being the cause 
of the workman's misery, must be attacked. And if one 
method has failed, new ones must be tried. 

Capital can be attacked in two ways. We can prevent its 
being made or accumulated, or, when made or accumulated, 
we can unmake or disperse it. The principal causes pro- 
ducing wealth are commerce and landed property. The prin- 
cipal dause of its accumulation is the right of inheritance. 
How are we to deal with these institutions ? Consumptive co- 
operation might replace the middle-man, or shopkeeper, and 
reduce commerce to a system of distribution. But what shall 
we do with land-owners and rich heirs ? It was at Bale, in 
1869, that these questions were raised, discussed, and an- 
swered. With regard to land, it was urged that it was a thing 
sui generis, that it could be no man's property, that it is a trust 
in the cultivator's keeping. Technically, therefore, land might 
be considered either as collective property, that is to say, as the 
common property of all, or as the property of the state, — the 
state being the landlord, the cultivators its tenants. In either 
case agriculture should be carried on by co-operation on a large 
scale, or by state-aided co-operation, which could never be 
liable to the many drawbacks of private or restricted co-opera- 
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tion. The assembly of Bale decided in favor of collectivism, 
by fifty-three votes against eight ; four being absent, and ten 
having abstained from voting. 

But since all this would be insufficient to prevent the occa- 
sional accumulation of wealth, in some hands, at least, some 
further corrective is necessary. These residual accumulations 
must be tolerated during the owner's lifetime ; but they must 
not be perpetuated. In each successive generation the anom- 
aly must be corrected. The right of inheritance is abolished. 
The state is heir universal. Thus (approximately at least) 
initial equality is restored at each succession. A fair start in 
life is secured to all alike. All must begin by being working- 
men, though nobody is prevented from dying as a capitalist. 
The vote was carried by a majority of thirty-two against 
twenty-three ; seven being absent, and thirty having abstained. 

Notwithstanding these numbers, and notwithstanding the 
protests of some of the Swiss delegates, the International Asso- 
ciation stands formally committed to the doctrines implied in 
these two resolutions, and is bound to adhere to them. 

It was useless, however, to advance any further on the path 
of theory. The socialistic pioneers had distanced consid- 
erably the world of realities. They had to stop now and to 
wait for a new contact with it. Their doctrines were logical 
and consistent. If they could only be tried for once ! But 
who was likely to allow such doctrines to be tried ? They did 
not apply to a small phalanstery, but to society at large, — to 
the state. And to try them in the political state, their cham- 
pions must have political power. Who would blame Prome- 
theus if he longs to try his fire ? 

And just when the thirst for political power was greatest 
among the International socialists, a series of unexpected 
events took place on the Continent, ending in the startling 
phenomenon of the Commune of Paris, which like a mirage 
seems to have tempted the thirsty pioneers of society to change 
their direction. 

The connection between the International Society and the 
Commune, which has the appearance of a criminal one, was 
theoretically quite unnecessary; but it was intelligible, the 
International Society being obviously interested in the political 
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success of the Commune. The idea of the Commune was bor- 
rowed from the first French Revolution. Not the International 
Society, but the new rulers of Prance, should be held responsi- 
ble for its reappearance in 1870. Paris was then severed from 
France, thanks to its fortifications. Paris remembered the last 
plebiscite, remembered that it had voted against the Empire, 
that is to say, against the cause of the national disaster, but it 
also remembered that its own vote (like the vote of other large 
towns) had been swamped by the vote of the rural population. 
And were the new rulers of France not the representatives of 
that rural population ? What good could come from Bordeaux 
or Versailles ? The hot-headed patriots of Paris, looking at the 
outer world only through the distorting and magnifying lunettes 
of their fortifications, could see nothing but treason all around, 
and the National Guard deemed it prudent to get hold of 
some pledge for good behavior. They seized as many guns 
as they could, and then assumed an expectant yet defiant 
attitude on the heights of Montmartre. Even before the muni- 
cipal plebiscite of Paris, the plan of proclaiming the Commune 
had been contemplated. But when the Versailles government, 
instead of disarming the not unfounded suspicions felt against 
them in Paris, did everything (unwittingly, of course) to 
aggravate them ; when they appointed Valentin, the ex-gen- 
darme, Prtfel de Police, and sent Vinoy the D'cembriseur as 
commander-in-chief of the military forces of Paris, the breach 
could no longer be averted. This was the moment for the 
emissaries of the International Society to slip into power. 
They found materials enough to work with. There never is 
any lack of socialists in Paris at any time. Socialistic elements 
abounded especially in the National Guard, which now became 
the army of Paris, the pretorians of the Commune. The op- 
portunity was tempting, irresistible. Moreover, Assi, the organ- 
izer of the great strikes of Creuzot, happened to be in Paris, 
and at once became a leading member of the new government. 
Thus the International League was both enthroned and well 
supported in Paris. But it was enthroned by the side of many 
other powers, anonymous and ill definable. The Commune 
became a mixture of republican and socialistic crudities, and 
amid the bombastic jargon of '89, we hear the gentler 
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passwords, the more modern phraseology of the International 
Association. The new rulers were all in good earnest. One 
ordered the remission of overdue rents, another pulled down 
the Vendjme Column, a third killed hostages. We mention 
only these deeds as being the three typical deeds of the Com- 
mune, whose authors represent the communistic, the inter- 
national, and the blood-red element respectively. These men 
sat at the same board and are technically responsible for each 
other's deeds. But if we care to go beyond this technical 
point of view, we cannot help seeing that the three actions be- 
long, indeed, to very different moral categories. The remis- 
sion of rents and other debts was a silly, yet probably well- 
meant and pardonable abuse of newly gotten power. The 
murder of the hostages was a ruffianly crime. And the de- 
struction of the VendSme Column we venture to qualify as a 
practical joke, which no man of proper feeling would perpetrate 
himself, but which is not altogether unenjoyable when perpe- 
trated by another person. At all events, if the column had 
any artistic value, that value was its only value. 

Now there is no reason to suppose that Assi would have 
killed hostages, that Ferre" would have destroyed the Vendome 
Column, or that Courbet would have remitted the rents. And 
consequently there was no necessity for the International So- 
ciety to identify itself with all that has been done in the name 
of the Commune of Paris. The Commune had given it a 
" lift," which was eagerly accepted. A short coalition was 
deemed expedient. But why not drop it again when it had 
ceased to be so ? 

But the International Association remained stanch, — vicious- 
ly and wantonly stanch. It may have been angry with its 
unsuccessful ally, but it was also angry with itself, and appar- 
ently angry with the whole world. It was in the position of a 
man who had espoused, warmly espoused, some unsound cause, 
and who is loath to confess his error, or to disown even an 
unworthy friend. And in its unwillingness or inability to re- 
cant, the great workman's league hurled an angry anathema 
at modern society, solemnly proclaiming that the established 
order of society was doomed to perish. " It must fall, and it 
will fall." 
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We have little to add to the history of the International 
Association. Soon after the downfall of the Commune, an 
apologetic pamphlet, " On the Civil War in France," was 
' ; printed and published for the Council " of the Association, — 
a pamphlet which is not likely to increase the good fame of its 
anonymous but well-known author. It is a significant fact, 
however, that as soon as the pamphlet was published, Mr. 
Odger withdrew from the General Council, of which he had 
been a member for six years. 

Anybody desirous of following the daily history of the inter- 
national labor movement will find the necessary information 
in the various newspapers devoted to its cause. We mention 
only the " Eastern Post " and the " Beehive " of London, L' In- 
ternationale of Brussels, UEgalite of Geneva, Die Tagwacht 
of Zurich, and Der Volksstaat of Leipzig. 

Owing to the war, no Congress was held in 1870. Why none 
took place in September, 1871, we do not pretend to know. In 
lieu of a Congress, however, a conference was held at London 
from the 17th to the 23d September, at which many resolutions 
were passed, of which we give only the following more impor- 
tant ones : — 

" The Conference invites the General Council and the Federal Coun- 
cils or Committees to prepare, for the next Congress, reports on the 
means of securing the adhesion of the agricultural producers to the 
movement of the industrial proletariate. 

" Meanwhile, the Federal Councils or Committees are invited to 
send agitators to the rural districts, there to organize public meetings, 
to propagate the principles of the International, and to found rural 
branches." 

" The Conference recalls to the members of the International : — 

" That in the militant state of the working class, its economical move- 
ment and its political action are indissolubly united." 

" In those countries where the regular organization of the Interna- 
tional may for the moment have become impracticable in consequence 
of government interference, the Association, and its local groups, may 
be reformed under various other names, but all secret societies properly 
so called are and remain formally excluded." 

" The Conference invites the General Council to call upon the Eng- 
lish branches in London to form a Federal Committee for London ; 
which, after its recognition by the provincial branches and affiliated 
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societies, shall be recognized, by the General Council, as the Federal 
Council for England." 

" The Conference approves of the adjunction of the members of the 
Paris Commune whom the General Council has added to its number. 

" The General Council shall immediately publish a declaration to the 
effect that the International Workingmen's Association is utterly for- 
eign to the so-called conspiracy of Netschayeff, who has fraudulently 
usurped its name." 

Several alterations were made at the same time in the origi- 
nal statutes of the Association. Its revised and amended con- 
stitution may be considered as its last important act. But it 
has been printed so often and divulged in so many different 
ways, that we will not add to the length of this article by giving 
the entire document. The preamble being the same as that of 
1864, quoted above, the following extracts will suffice for our 
present purpose. They contain all that can be interesting to 
the general reader : — 

I. 

Administrative Regulations. 

1. Every member of the International Workingmen's Association 
has the right to vote at elections for, and is eligible as, a delegate to the 
General Congress. 

2. Every branch, whatever the number of its members, may send a 
delegate to the Congress. 

3. Each delegate has but one vote in the Congress. 

4. The expenses of the delegates are to be defrayed by the branches 
and groups which appoint them. 

5. If a branch be unable to send a delegate, it may unite with other 
neighboring branches for the appointment of one. 

6. Every branch or group consisting of more than 500 members may 
send an additional delegate for every additional 500 members. 

7. Only the delegates of such societies, sections, or groups as form 
parts of the International, and shall have paid their contributions to 
the General Council, will in future be allowed to take their seats and 
to vote at Congresses. Nevertheless, for such countries where the regu- 
lar establishment of the International may have been prevented by law, 
delegates of trades-unions and workingmen's co-operative societies will 
be allowed to participate in Congress debates on questions of principle, 
but not to discuss or to vote on administrative matters. 

8. The sittings of the Congress will be twofold, — administrative 
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sittings, which will be private ; and public sittings, reserved for the dis- 
cussion of, and the vote upon, the general questions of the Congress 
programme. 

11. The Congress will appoint as many committees as there shall be 
questions submitted to it. Each delegate shall designate the committee 
upon which he may prefer to sit. Each committee shall read the me- 
morials presented by the different sections and groups on the special 
question referred to it. It shall elaborate them into one single report, 
which alone is to be read at the public sittings. It shall, moreover, 
decide which of the above memorials shall be annexed to the official 
report of the Congress transactions. 

13. All resolutions on questions of principle shall be voted upon by 
division (appel nominal). 

14. Two months at latest before the meeting of the annual Congress, 
every branch, or federation of branches, shall transmit to the General 
Council a detailed report of its proceedings and development during 
the current year. The General Council shall elaborate these elements 
into one single report, which alone is to be read before Congress. 

II. 

The General Council. 

1. The designation of General Council is reserved for the Central 
Council of the International Workingmen's Association. The Central 
Councils of the various countries, where the International is regularly 
organized, shall designate themselves as Federal Councils, or Federal 
Committees, with the names of the respective countries attached. 

2. The General Council is bound to execute the Congress resolu- 
tions. 

3. As often as its means may permit, the General Council shall pub- 
lish a bulletin or report, embracing everything which may be of in- 
terest to the International Workingmen's Association. 

6. The General Council has also the right of suspending, till the meet- 
ing of next Congress, any branch of the International. 

7. In case of differences arising between societies or branches of 
the same national group, or between groups of different nationalities, 
the General Council shall have the right of deciding such differences, 
subject to appeal to the next Congress, whose decision shall be final. 

8. All delegates appointed by the General Council to distinct mis- 
sions, shall have the right to attend and be heard at all meetings of 
Federal Councils or Committees, district and local committees, and 
local branches, without, however, being entitled to vote thereat. 
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III. 

Contributions to be paid to the General Council. 

1. An annual contribution of one penny per member shall be levied 
from all branches and affiliated societies for the use of the General 
Council. This contribution is intended to defray the expenses of the 
General Council, such as the remuneration of its General Secretary, 
costs of correspondence, publications, preparatory work for Congress, 
etc., etc. 

2. The General Council shall cause to be printed uniform adhesive 
stamps, representing the value of one penny each, to be annually sup- 
plied, in the numbers wanted, to the Federal Councils or Committees. 

4. On the 1st of March of each year, the Federal Councils or 
Committees of the different countries shall forward to the General 
Council the amounts of the stamps disposed of, and return the unsold 
stamps remaining on hand. 

5. These stamps, representing the value of the individual contribu- 
tions, shall bear the date of the current year. 

IV. 

Federal Councils or Committees. 

1. The expenses of the Federal Councils or Committees shall be 
defrayed by their respective branches. 

2. The Federal Councils or Committees shall send one report at 
least every month to the General Council. 



Local Societies, Branches, and Groups. 

1. Every branch is at liberty to make rules and by-laws for its local 
administration, adapted to local circumstances and the laws of its 
country. But these rules and by-laws must not contain anything con- 
trary to the general rules and regulations. 

2. All local branches, groups, and their committees, are henceforth 
to designate and constitute themselves simply and exclusively as 
branches, groups, and committees of the International Workingmen's 
Association, with the names of their respective localities attached. 

3. Consequently, no branches or groups will henceforth be allowed 
to designate themselves by sectarian names, such as Positivists, Mutu- 
alists, Collectivists, Communists, etc., or to form separatist bodies 
under the name of sections of propaganda, etc., pretending to accom- 
plish official missions distinct from the common purposes of the Associa- 
tion. 
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4. Art. 2 of this division does not apply to affiliated trades-unions. 

5. All sections, branches, and workingmen's societies affiliated to 
the International are invited to abolish the office of president of their 
respective branch or society. 

6. The formation of female branches amongst the working class is 
recommended. It is, however, understood that this resolution does not 
at all intend to interfere with the existence or formation of branches 
composed of both sexes. 

VI. 

General Statistics of Labor. 

5. The resolutions of the Geneva Congress, 1866, alluded to in 
Art. 1 of this division, are the following: — 

One great International combination of efforts will be a statistical 
inquiry into the situation of the working classes of all civilized coun- 
tries, to be instituted by the working classes themselves. To act with 
any success, the material to be acted upon must be known. By initiat- 
ing so great a work, the workingmen will prove their ability to take 
their own fate into their own hands. The Congress, therefore, pro- 
poses that in each locality where branches of our Association exist, the 
work be immediately commenced and evidence collected on the different 
points specified in the subjoined scheme of inquiry ; the Congress invites 
the workingmen of Europe and the United States of America to co-oper- 
ate in gathering the elements of the statistics of the working class, reports 
and evidence to be forwarded to the General Council. The General 
Council shall elaborate them into a report, adding the evidence as an 
appendix. This report, together with its appendix, shall be laid before 
the next annual Congress, and after having received its sanction, be 
printed at the expense of the Association. 

General scheme of inquiry, which may of course be modified by 
each locality : 1. Industry, name of ; 2. Age and sex of the employed ; 
3. Number of the employed ; 4. Salaries and wages ; (a) Apprentices ; 
(b) Wages by the day or piece work ; scale paid by middle men, 
weekly, yearly average ; 5. (a) Hours of work in factories ; (b) The 
hours of work with small employers and in home work, if the business 
be carried on in those different modes ; (c) Night and day work ; 
6. Meal times and treatment ; 7. Sort of work-shop and work ; over- 
crowding, defective ventilation, want of sunlight, use of gas-light, 
cleanliness, etc. ; 8. Effect of employment on the physical condition ; 
9. Moral condition, education ; 10. State of trade ; whether season 
trade or more or less uniformly distributed over the year ; whether 
greatly fluctuating ; whether exposed to foreign competition; whether 
destined principally for home or foreign consumption, etc. 
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The tone assumed by the leaders of the International Society, 
since the fall of the Commune, seems to have alarmed society. 
No sooner was the challenge given, than the rulers of several 
European countries thought it necessary to consider the ex- 
pediency of taking defensive or preventive measures. Some 
prohibitory laws were passed by the Spanish Cortes, and even 
the Italian government swerved, for a moment, from its habit- 
ual conduct, in prohibiting some workmen's meetings. In 
Prance, a diplomatic congress was contemplated. The Em- 
perors of Germany and of Austria put their heads together at 
Gastein ; and the English government called upon its diplo- 
matic and consular agents to collect all facts and data concern- 
ing the dreaded League, and to report to the Foreign Office. 
Each country, it will be seen, acted and behaved in its own 
characteristic manner, not altogether unlike the three savants 
of the anecdote who had to study the natural history of the 
camel. 

But the question arises : Was there ever any ground for 
alarm ? And is it proper to feel intimidated by an aphoristic 
threat uttered in a moment of spite and bitter disappointment ? 
Why " must " the established order of society " fall " ? We 
very much doubt whether it can fall, considering that it is not 
a thing like Troy or Carthage, nor a local institution, like roy- 
alty. The present order of society is the sum total of history, 
and, as such, the irrevocable effect of an irrevocable cause. 
But though irrevocable, it is not final. The effect becomes 
cause in its turn, and we willingly admit that the present 
order of things would be worth nothing if it pretended to be 
more than a modest link in the chain of evolutions. Revolution 
thinks it can break this chain, but deceives itself. Being short- 
sighted, it mistakes the local flaw for a universal breach of con- 
tinuity. What falls is never more than a barricade, a citadel, 
at most a throne ; but society goes on, as before, eating and 
drinking, buying and selling, inheriting and bequeathing. 
Only the formula of the deed is altered. Even Christianity 
produced no sudden changes in the order of society ; and the 
doctrines of modern socialism, however just and excellent they 
may be, are not likely to produce more striking effects. Man- 
kind moves in a resistent medium, and there are checks and 
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limitations in human nature itself which frustrate and vitiate 
even our noblest designs. 

In default of all trustworthy statistics concerning the numer- 
ical strength of the International Society, we will accept Mr. B. 
Cochrane's estimate of seventeen millions (of which 1,000,000 
belong to France, and only 186,000 to England, while the 
aggregate strength of the trades-unions is supposed to be 
800,000). But even if we go further, and consider the num- 
ber of all possible future members of the workmen's league, 
that is to say, the total numerical strength of the working 
classes, we obtain only nine per cent of the total population of 
all civilized countries. And if we remember that, notwithstand- 
ing the undoubted skill of their leaders, the associated work- 
men represent (no fault of theirs) the least educated portion 
of mankind, the intellectual strength represented by their num- 
bers cannot, we apprehend, be sufficiently imposing to overawe 
the ninety-one per cent made up of avowedly better educated 
human beings. The International Society thus carries its own 
ballast, its own brake. Its power will grow, no doubt, together 
with its numerical strength and geographical extension ; but 
when it has reached a certain limit of redundance, any further 
addition to its size can do nothing but weaken its power. 

We have purposely dwelt in this article on the extreme slow- 
ness with which the International idea developed itself, and on 
the difficulty with which it was understood and accepted by the 
different nations of Europe. If the cement of a political union 
is community of interests, or the idem velle et idem nolle of all 
the parts united, the socialistic union presupposes not only a 
community of interests, but also a community of rights and 
duties. Its stability must depend on the strength of that 
cement. Will it stick, and how many pieces will it hold to- 
gether? The Sicilian cobbler, the Geneva watchmaker, and 
the Yorkshire miner are three very discordant types of 
working humanity. Unless they can be taught to understand 
the identity of their rights, duties, and interests, the Inter- 
national will be powerless to hold them together, or they will 
adhere to it from lower motives. 

The poor man takes it for granted that he is an unimportant 
personage, and that nobody cares for him except himself. He 
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has no vote, no position, no wealth, no knowledge, and, if he 
has no cares, he has no hopes or prospects either. To such a 
man the trades-union opens a new world ; by associating him- 
self to it, he becomes at once a voter, a legislator, and a co- 
possessor of wealth. How, then, could he resist the temptation 
of becoming a member of that vast International League which 
strikes terror into kings and masters, and opens to the hum- 
blest of its members endless vistas of power, wealth, and 
education ? " I, too, am something," he may say to himself, 
" a citizen of a new state, where there are neither kings nor 
armies, neither disowned nor disinherited." His personal 
vanity is nattered, his self-respect gratified, by such prospects. 
And many workmen (more especially those of Southern coun- 
tries) have joined the International Society from no higher 
motive than this, and without having asked themselves whether 
they accept the entire programme or whether they comprehend 
its bearings. 

The principal elements of weakness inherent to the Inter- 
national Workmen's League are : — 

1. Its size, and consequent lack of administrative cohesion. 

2. The comprehensiveness of its programme. 

3. Its contamination with party politics. 

4. The national incompatibilities (of temper, interests, and 
principles) within its own ranks. 

Its real prospects, however, must ultimately depend on the 
theoretical soundness of its doctrines and on the justness of its 
grievances. What are these grievances ? They may be summed 
up in the fact that labor is tyrannized by capital, and it is not 
for those who happen not to suffer from this tyranny to deny 
its reality. English statistics show that, in the course of the 
last fifty years, English capital has increased 350 per cent ; that 
there are 13,720,000 producers in England with an aggregate 
income of £ 814,000,000 per annum ; that one half of this sum 
is divided among 1,250,000 persons ; that there are 2,688,000 
persons with an average income of £ 189, and, according to 
Professor Leone Levi, eleven million persons whose annual in- 
come does not exceed £ 29 per annum. It is obvious, then, 
that the many must be dependent on the few, and must remain 
so, until the economical condition of English society is thor- 
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oughly altered. And in so far as dependence invites tyranny, 
the complaint of the working classes is well founded and just. 

But, strictly speaking, both labor and capital are tyrannized 
by the man who hires both, by the contractor, the builder, the 
commercial speculator. He pays wages to the workmen and 
interest to the investing capitalist. Now, the latter receives 
occasional dividends in addition to his interest. And to place 
the workman in a fairly analogous position, the employer would 
have to treat him, too, as a co-interested partner, and either to 
allow him the benefit of a " sliding scale " of wages, or, assum- 
ing his labor to be the equivalent of a certain amount of in- 
vested capital, to award him dividends according to this esti- 
mate. But it is clear that this estimate of the capital ouvrier 
would always have to be a low one, considering that the work- 
man cannot, like the capitalist partner, become liable for his 
employer's debts in case of bankruptcy. The extension of this 
liability to the workman would lead to slavery and physical 
bondage. And this being out of the question, the whole scheme 
of the capitalization of labor falls to the ground. This proves, 
better than anything else, the essential heterogeneity of capital 
and labor 

Nor are the advantages all on the side of capital, which is to 
labor precisely as high interest is to security. As responsibility 
finds its reward in honor, risk and anxiety in high gain, so 
low wages find their compensation in steadiness and security. 
To make wages unsteady and shifting would be to confer a 
very questionable benefit on the workingman. But labor and 
wealth, though essentially heterogeneous, need not be antago- 
nistic, provided they agree to remain what they are, convertible 
correlatives. Like mechanical work and caloric, each is the 
product of the other. The so-called mechanical theory of heat 
teaches us (and proves it, too) that there is no motion, through- 
out the universe, from the vibrations of a tuning-fork to the 
rotation of our planet, which does not generate caloric ; that 
there is no heat which does not translate itself into mechanical 
performance ; and that the quantity of heat and the quantity of 
work are mutually determined and measurable by each other. 
Yet the physical forces which perform the work in obedience 
to, and at the expense of, caloric are no more tyrannized by 
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caloric than caloric is tyrannized by the vis viva of matter. 
They are mutually dependent, commensurate, and convertible 
things, and must forever remain stich. 

In like manner all human labor is convertible into wealth or 
into its conventional symbol, money ; and all wealth, money, 
enjoyment, or leisure induce labor in their turn. Nay, it is the 
very accumulation of money, as it is the accumulation of heat 
in a boiler, which produces the most practical results, the most 
useful performances. Capital, therefore, which is accumulated 
money, can hardly be objected to on principle, not even by those 
who are in its service and in its pay. 

There are, indeed, accumulations of wealth which might be 
called explosive, just as there can be explosive accumulations of 
heat. If the abolition of individual property in land and of the 
right of inheritance can prevent such dangerous accumulations, 
public opinion ought to be gained over to these projects of re- 
form. But even within the short span of one man's life rela- 
tive accumulations of wealth may take place quite sufficient to 
perpetuate the various forms of what has justly been called 
" white slavery." It requires but little wealth to import a 
batch of Italian organ-grinders into England, whose utter des- 
titution would keep them hopelessly enslaved to their master. 
In such and in all similar cases, the strike is a righteous and 
indispensable weapon of defence, and to make strikes possible, 
the sufferers must unite. In so far, therefore, as the Inter- 
national Workingmen's Association acts as a radical reformer 
of society, we say to it, You may try. In so far as it is a mili- 
tant champion of suffering and enslaved humanity, we say to 
it, You must succeed. And within these limitations, every un- 
prejudiced man may give it and ought to give it his sympathy, 
his approbation, and, if needs be, his co-operation. 

Wealth tyrannizes labor, because wealth is the end and labor 
the means. The end always tyrannizes the means. But wealth 
is power, and as such it is itself a means serving ulterior ends. 
When viewed in this light, the antithesis of capital and labor 
appears to us only as one of those many contradictions which 
constitute the enigma of human life, and at the same time its 
very essence. We must learn to understand the antagonism 
of the two, but also to believe in this correlation and compos- 
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sibility. The crude dilemma must disappear, the alternative 
be changed into alternation. And it is our duty to hasten this 
process, not to retard or to destroy it. The more quickly labor 
is converted into wealth and wealth reconverted into labor, the 
lighter will become the aggregate burden of human toil and 
the more nourishing will be the fruits of human leisure and re- 
finement. We must, for the sake of truth and justice, seek 
the true " wealth equivalent " of human labor. But to attempt 
the final extinction of either alternative, or to despair of the 
eternal fitness of their alternation, would be presumptuous and 
unwise. We want neither the aimless toils of Sisyphus nor 
the lifeless rest of chaos, neither Hades nor Nirvana. We want 
Paradise. And the Paradise of rational men lies in their un- 
ceasing endeavors to regain it. 

E. Gbyzanovski. 



Art. IV. — The Law op Maritime Warfare, as it affects 
the Belligerents. 

The recent Franco-Prussian war brought out into great and 
practical prominence two questions of international law, — the 
one concerning the proper methods of conducting maritime 
warfare by the belligerents, the other concerning the duties of 
neutral states. Immediately upon the outbreak of hostilities, 
in the summer of 1870, the king of Prussia issued a proclama- 
tion, declaring that no ships nor cargoes belonging to French 
subjects, except contraband, should be molested by his own 
cruisers, even though the French government should not recip- 
rocate by a similar concession. France did not reciprocate. 
In the course of the contest, British subjects were engaged in 
an active commerce with the French in arms, ammunition, and 
other articles confessedly contraband, and in coals for the 
French navy, which no treaties and no modern writers have 
ever pronounced to be contraband. A correspondence thereupon 
took place between the British and Prussian Cabinets, some- 
what acrimonious on the part of the latter. King William's 
Minister for Foreign Affairs announced and maintained the 



